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DAVID PETEGORSKY — IN MEMORIAM 





The public servants in American Jewish life who combine in themselves 
a profound understanding and attachment to Judaism and the Jewish people, 
together with a sensitive grasp of the realities of the American scene are pitifully 
few in number. If one adds to these qualities a quick intelligence employed in 
the service of an energetic liberalism, only the merest handful would qualify. 


David Petegorsky was of these chosen few. 


To compound the sense of impoverishment engendered by his passing, there 
is the bitter knowledge that his life ended—after a long, physical ordeal gallantly 
confronted and endured—when his powers of mind and spirit had reached their 
ripest fruition. His was a comet-like career; swift, brilliantly intense and then, 


extinguished in mid-flight. 


For all its tragic brevity, his career was impact with achievement on a broad 
front, commensurate with the wide-gauged concerns and commitments of the 
American Jewish Congress which he served so signally. We, of this publication, 
owe his memory an especial debt. The proposal for the establishment of a non- 
partisan journal for the discussion of contemporary issues in Jewish religion, 
philosophy and ethics found in him an eager exponent. From the very incep- 
tion of Judaism, whose establishment under the auspices of the American Jew- 


ish Congress he ardently advocated, he offered us encouragement and sage 


counsel. 


We of Judaism who were privileged to know him and work with him shall 


not soon forget the modest, warm, and congenially engaging human being who 


was David Petegorsky. 


Yehee Zichro Baruch. May his memory be for a blessing. 


‘THEODORE. FRIEDMAN 





' 
| 





ABRAHAM THE SEER 


MARTIN BUBER 


Hs I shall speak, not of what is be- 
hind the biblical story of Abraham, 
but of what Is in it. 

The nineteenth century was convinced 
that there must be something quite 
different behind it; perhaps the myth of 
a god told as the story of a man, or the 
history of a tribe personified in an in- 
dividual destiny. Since then people have 
begun to feel how absurd it was to think 
that this story about the life of a man 
with human weaknesses and needs, with 
the relationship of that man to an un- 
conditionally superior God as its basic 
theme, could have originated in a myth 
about the exploits of a god. And they 
began to feel, further, how absurd it 
was to think that this story about the 
life of a wandering shepherd, clearly 
meant for the origins of a tribe, could 
have been an embroidered report of 
tribal conquests. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was sure, in any case, that the story 
of Abraham could not be based on one 
thing, that is, a family tradition about 
a tribal patriarch. It was believed that 
no people preserved such stories. But 
we know today that among the Arabic 
tribes in Moab, for instance, each one 
not only derives its origins from a tribal 





In this hitherto unpublished essay, Martin 
Buber adds another biblical exposition to his 
notable studies of Moses, The Kingdom of God 
(German) and The Prophetic Faith. The essay 


was translated from the German by Sophie 
Meyer. 


father, but has also preserved a tradi- 
tional account of him; a legendary one, 
to be sure, but not necessarily imaginary 
for all that. And the Jewish people hap- 
pens to be, it seems, the one example of 
a people which, in becoming a nation, 
did not give up or forget its tribal char- 
acter, but remained tribal at the core, 
and retained the tribal memory along 
with the tribal character. The nineteenth 
century was convinced that the account 
of the fathers had originated in much 
later times, because there were no liter- 
ary documents of the earlier times in 
Palestine; and it did not consider that 
with some oriental peoples word-of- 
mouth tradition maintains itself for hun- 
dreds of years. Furthermore, paleogra- 
phers investigating the mythological 
texts discovered in the North-Syrian 
Ugarit are deducing from various cir- 
cumstances that the nucleus of the pa- 
triarchal histories must have been writ- 
ten down much earlier than had hither- 
to been assumed. In brief, the nine- 
teenth century excluded the possibility 
that the man Abram or Abraham could 
have been a real historical person. 
But when we look into what is be- 
ing written today by scholars, wheth- 
er they be archeologists, philologists, or 
historians, we find that what they have 
in common is precisely the opinion that, 
as the archeologist Woolley, the discov- 
erer of the culture of Ur, puts it in his 
book about Abraham, the story as orig- 


. 
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inally told contains a considerable sub- 
stratum of literal truth; or, as the Dutch 
linguist and historian Bohl formulates it 
more cautiously, “the assumption of a 
historic basis appears to be the scientifi- 
cally better grounded hypothesis.” Some 
see Abraham as a sheik in the early prim- 
itive times of a half-nomadic tribe, while 
others see him as the founder of a cult 
and the leader of a religious commu- 
nity; a duality of conception where the 
Jewish traditional double image of “the 
father of the nation” and “the father of 
the world” reappears in scientific guise. 
But everyone sees again what the former 
century had failed to see, a living per- 
son. 

At this point in the investigation, and 
from the perspective of this modern real- 
ism, the question must be put anew: in 
what way does biblical history itself, in 
its blending of both of these conceptions 
into a perfect unity, really understand 
this person, and how does it wish him 
to be understood? We are not given a 
historical reality, to be sure, but a docu- 
ment of its reflection. What might be 
behind the biblical story, science, lack- 
ing other evidence, will only be able 
to surmise. But what is contained in it 
is something we are permitted to deduce 
from the text itself. 

One might object that no unified con- 
ception can be gained from the biblical 
story since it is known to have been put 
together from numerous fragments of 
various books, the so-called “sources” 
coming out of different periods and de- 
termined by different tendencies. But 
even this theory, so dear to the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, has 
been badly shaken. It appears that a 
book like the Book of Genesis could 
not have been put together like a cheap 


newspaper, with the help of scissors and 


paste. Many expressions and turns of 
phrase formerly thought to be charac- 
teristic of one or another “source” in- 
creasingly reveal their meaning and 
their intent within a well-ordered whole. 
Such a rounded unity is not necessarily 
the finished work of a single early au- 
thor. My ear, too, distinguishes a variety 
of voices in the chorus. Even the most 
ancient memories are likely to have been 
preserved from a variety of motives and 
will accordingly have been rendered in 
a variety of tones. Later chroniclers and 
scribes are even more likely to differ 
from one another in their treatment of 
the material and their style of represen- 
tation: prophets differ naturally from 
court officials in their way of telling a 
story, as their motives differ, while a 
prophet with an official position at court 
will develop a different manner from 
that of an independent prophet, and a 
priest, insofar as priests took part in 
telling this story, is something else again. 

And yet this story has an amazingly 
homogeneous character, although the 
homogeneity did not exist from the be- 
ginning, but developed in time. For all 
the chroniclers, i.e., all the custodians 
of the tradition, regardless of any par- 
ticular tendencies or peculiarities of each 
individual, inhabit a common spiritual 
atmosphere which I would like to desig- 
nate as the proto-biblical, that is, the 
biblical atmosphere which existed be- 
fore the Bible. All who contributed 
something to the history of beginnings 
—the beginning of the world, of the hu- 
man race, of Israel—were ultimately con- 
cerned, each in his own way, with one 
thing: to show the people how their 
God prepared the goal and the road for 
them, even before they were yet a peo- 
ple. The court officials may have in- 


tended this as an encouragement to the 
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people to persist in their wars, as war- 
riors of their God; the prophets, to call 
them to an inward return to their God 
and to His commandment of the right- 
eous life. What was decisive was what 
they liad in common: each desired to 
have a share in this common good, this 
growing Bible, each knowing of it as 
much as had already taken shape, and 
taking it openly or covertly as his point 
of departure. And lastly, there came the 
men usually referred to as the compilers, 
probably out of the circle of the chroni- 
clers themselves, and I believe that for 
the Book of Genesis they came no later 
than the final period of the Kingdom of 
Solomon. They are great men, inspired 
by the proto-biblical unity of vision and 
they—or that one man—go to work to 
express this unity in the multiplicity of 
the traditional stories. And now story 
is entwined with story, insofar as this 
had not yet been done, not infrequent- 
ly by means of words rare in their con- 
text but recurring in the different nar- 
ratives, and all fitted together in an al- 


tonic structure, as is the story of Abra- 
ham. Only the realization of this tecto- 
nic unity, the achievement of an image- 
making religious composing on a large 
scale, enables us to see in what way 
the Bible wants Abraham to be under- 
stood. In order to arrive at this realiza- 
tion, we must first ask what is the posi- 
tion of the story of Abraham in the 
structure of the history of beginnings, 
and secondly, what is the structure of 
the story itself. Here, we will find matter 
of primary importance which cannot be 
derived from the treatment and formu- 
lation of the traditional accounts, but 
only from the tradition itself. The Bible 


tells us its conception of Abraham; but 


at the core of this conception, there is 
something remembered. 


The Book of Genesis intends to re- 
late toledot i.e., generations. It is con- 
cerned with deriving the toledot of the 
nation Israel from the toledot of the 
human race; and these, from the genera- 
tions of the heavens and the earth. The 
cosmogony, the origin of the world, is 
related for the sake of the ethnogony, 
the origin of the people. We are to trace 
the meaning of the people’s origin back 
to the meaning of the origin of the 
world, and back to the intention of the 
Creator for his creation. To be sure, the 
sible does not present us with theologi- 
cal statements about this intention and 
this meaning; it presents us with a story 
only, but this story is theology; biblical 
theology is narrated theology. The Bible 
cannot be really comprehended if it is 
not comprehended in this way: as a doc- 
trine which is nothing but history, and 
as a history which is nothing but doc- 
trine. The history of the world comes 
to us as the history of Israel; and in 
this, and only in this and not outside 
of it, do we receive the teaching as to 
the purpose of the world and the pur- 
pose of Israel, both in one. 

The Book of Genesis begins with two 
accounts of the Creation which, no mat- 
ter when and how the one or the other 
originated, complement one another per- 
fectly, like nature and mind, and like 
man’s sense of living at the fringe of 
the cosmos as a latecomer, and man’s 
sense of being at home in the center 
of his world, as one of its first-born. The 
first account of the creation ends with 
a double blessing: a blessing upon the 


first human beings and a blessing upon 
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the Sabbath. The second account ends 
with a double curse: a curse upon the 
first human beings, and a curse upon 
the ground. Between the two stands sin. 
The blessing inaugurates natural man, 
the curse inaugurates historical man, 
and both together inaugurate the dou- 
ble nature and the double destiny of 
man. 

The first race of mankind, thus launch- 
ed into the world and into the world’s 
history, fails. But not because of the 
sin against God. The sin against God 
led only to the expulsion from Para- 
dise. It is the sin of men against 
each other, the way of strife, beginning 
with fratricide and ending by filling the 
earth with “violence”; it is the wicked- 
ness of men that “corrupts” the earth 
itself, which leads to the deluge. Once 
more the waters rise above the earth, as 
in the beginning. Preserved from those 
waters, the second generation of men ts 
set upon the earth. It receives the same 
blessing as the first, the blessing of natu- 
ral fecundity, of the toledot, of histori- 
cal growth by way of nature. But now 
the blessing, in contradistinction to the 
first, is made contingent upon the com- 
mandment to do no acts of violence. 
Man is told directly that which he for- 
merly knew only as a story: that he was 
created in the image of God, and that 
he injures this image by his acts of viol- 
ence. 

And now the second race of men also 
fails; this time, by sinning against 
God. The strangest thing about this sin 
is that it is the outcome of an intention 
the precise opposite of that which had 
constituted the first sin. The first race 
of men instead of clinging together had 
divided man from man, beginning with 
the murder of brother by brother. The 


second race of men wants to join to- 


gether—in the wrong way. The first had 
missed its aim to become an undivided 
humanity by an act of violence; the 
second wants to remain together in its 
city to avoid dispersal, to work together, 
to be united in a common humanity— 
by rising up against God. The shared 
work centers in the tower, its spire point- 
ing to heaven, against heaven. That this 
is their intention becomes clear through 
the “Go to!” with which the heavens 
reply to their war cry of “Go to!” (Gen. 
11:4 and 7) The punishment speaks the 
language of the sin. Adam and Eve had 
atoned for their sin against the tree of 
knowledge by being barred from access 
to the tree of life. Then progeny was 
punished for having destroyed one an- 
other by being destroyed, and since they 
had “corrupted the earth” the flood 
came to “corrupt the earth.” The sec- 
ond race of men suffers precisely the 
fate it had sought to prevent without 
having been actually threatened by it: 
the fate of dispersal. There is no fur- 
ther destruction, for the earth had been 
promised immunity from destruction in 
God's Covenant with “all living things.” 

But now, as punishment for the per- 
verse kind of unity, comes the dispersal. 
In answer to their “lest we be scattered” 
comes the reiterated “scattered them” 
which reports God's action. The passage, 
built up to that magnificent juxtaposi- 
tion of the above and the below, begin- 
ning with “all the earth,” ends with the 
refrain, repeated three times to drum 
its meaning into the awareness of hear- 
er and reader: “upon the face of all the 
earth.” The preceding chapter, the Ta- 
ble of Nations, had already announced 
what would happen four times, using 
three verbs: first, that “they were di- 


vided,” then, “they were spread abroad,” 


then “were sundered” and then again 
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“were divided.” The humanity which 
was none because it sought union 
against God is “scattered” into nations; 
the one earth is broken up into coun- 
tries, and the one language (“lip”) into 
languages (‘tongues’). The most ex- 
plicit symbol of the new situation is 
that now no one understands the other. 
And in the midst of the transformed 
human world, the world of nations, 
there stands the unfinished, unfinishable 
city, Babel, city of “confusion.” Such is 
the state of the humanity into which 
Abram is born, in which he and his 
kindred wander toward Canaan, and in 
which he now receives the call of God. 
We can understand the meaning of that 
call only out of the meaning of that state, 
the meaning of Abraham's blessing only 
out of the outcome of the first and sec- 
ond blessing; that third blessing which 
follows upon the call, and sounds so dif- 
ferent from the first two, that read al- 
most alike. 


Ihe basic assumption is this: after 
men had in two successive ages thwarted, 
time and again, the Lord’s intention 
that they grow into one human commu- 
nity of their own free will and free 
obedience, a third beginning is to be 
made. But this third beginning cannot, 
like the two previous ones, mean plac- 
ing the responsibility on a single tribe 
out of which the human community is 
to arise or renew itself, for there is to 
be no more annihilation that would ex- 
tirpate all the guilty and unusuable ones. 
Moreover, there no longer exists a sin- 
gle homogeneous human community, 
but a multiplicity of peoples. The new 
effort can begin only with this as a start- 
ing point. The aim can no longer be 
an undivided humanity, but only one 
which will overcome its division and 


achieve a unity beyond them, a joining 


of the peoples into a new human com- 
munity, a people of many peoples. But 
how is this aim to be reached? In order 
that the multiplicity of people may be- 
come the one people of peoples, they 
must first be shown what a real people, 
a unity made up of the various many, 
is like. This cannot be shown by the 
world, but only by life itself—the life 
of a true people made up of many peo- 
ples. But none among the existing prod- 
ucts of disintegrations are fit to serve 
as a model. A new people must arise, 
one that will come not only out of the 
natural begetting of generations but 
will be helped into being by the revela- 
tion, the promise, and the command- 
ment from above. Its beginning must 
include its goal, so that it may fulfill 
its mission with regard to the ultimate 
goal of mankind. And this is what hap- 
pens. 

The man Abram is singled out, and 
sent out. He is brought forth from out 
of the world of peoples and must go his 
own way, which means an ever-new sep- 
aration for him and his progeny. As 
he goes out of his father’s house, he ts 
still accompanied by relatives; the fact 
that he takes leave of them actually 
means that they wish not to separate 
themselves from the other peoples, but 
to fuse with them. In the next genera- 
tion, division occurs among his own kin, 
and so again in the next; and above 
each stands the word of God. Then at 
last there is a generation in which no 
further division need occur. But this 
very generation is cast into a new “iron 
(Deut. 4, 20; I Ki. 8, 51) out 
of which it must be led, “a people from 


furnace” 


out of the midst of another people” 
(Deut. 4, 34). As the tribal father came 
out of one of the two river empires 


between which Israel's national history 
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was to play itself out, so this people has 
come out of the second empire, in or- 
der, first of all, to become that which 
alone will enable it to fulfill the pro- 
phecy: “Lo, the people shall dwell alone 
and shall not be reckoned among the 
(Nu. 23,9). This entire his- 
tory of the road from Ur of the Chal- 
dees to Sinai is a consequence of choices 
and partings, events of history—tribal 
history and national history. But above 


nations.” 


them stands revelation and gives them 
their meaning, points out to them their 
goal. For the end of all these partings 
is a future community of all men. 

The prophets have something to re- 
port about this goal. But even the story 
of the beginning of the way, of the sin- 
gling-out of Abraham, has a strange af- 
finity to the crucial experience of the 
prophetic man as such, his own experi- 
ence of being taken out of his natural 
environment. When Abraham says to 
Abimelech: “When God caused me to 
wander away from my father’s house” 
we think of Amos answering the priest: 


“THWH 


flock.” Yet Abraham’s speech sounds so 


took me as I followed the 
much earlier! Indeed, it is strange that 
in the same passage, and only in this 
passage, Abraham is called a Nabi, 1.e., 
a vocal mediator between heaven and 
earth. An early prophet, belonging pos- 
sibly to the springtime of the Kingdom 
of Greater Israel, may be responsible for 
this figure of the story. But we would be 
thoroughly mistaken if we believed him 
to be merely projecting his being and 
his experience into the earliest times. 
Regardless of when the concept of the 
prophet arose, the existence of prophets 
is as old as Israel itself. This sort of 
thing does not appear suddenly in the 
midst of a community's history, but is 


in its original spontaneous form as old 


as that history itself. And without the 
archaic experience of the being-singled- 
out, being taken out—that is, without 
the certainty of a man of primitive times 
that what he is doing springs not of his 
own will but from the will of God—the 
faith of Israel would not exist. 


5. 


I have pointed out that the story of 
Abraham is to be understood only in 
relation to its place in biblical history, 
between the story of the failure of the 
first human race and the story of the 
growth of the people Israel under the 
shadow of the call and the promise. This 
place, in this connection, determines the 
choice of subject and the interpretation 
of the subject, the composition and the 
style, the imagery and the choice of 
words. Scripture does not state its doc- 
trine as doctrine but by telling a story 
and without exceeding the limits set by 
the nature of a story. It uses the meth- 
ods of story-telling to a degree, however, 
which world literature has not yet learn- 
ed to use; and its cross-references 
and inter-connections, while noticeable, 
are so unobtrusive that a perfect atten- 
tion is needed to grasp its intent—an at- 
tentiveness so perfect that it has not yet 
been fully achieved. Hence, it remains 
for us latecomers to point out the sig- 
nificance of what has hitherto been over- 
looked, neglected, insufficiently valued. 

The place held by the story of Abra- 
ham within the sequence of the biblical 
history requires this story to fulfill a 
three-fold task. It must first of all make 
visible its relation to its own past, to 
show how Abraham appears as a new 
beginning for the people as such, in 
relation to the old, fallen, nationless hu- 


manity. It must, secondly, measure out 


the road and let us, the readers, follow 
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the road taken by the divine call and 
the promise, throughout the life of 
Abraham from Haran to Mount: Mo- 
riah; and it must, in passing, luminous- 
ly forecast the road to be followed 
till they shall become people and shall 
receive the second call and promise di- 
rected to that new people: the road from 
Beersheba through Egypt to Mount Si- 
nai. Thirdly, it must present, through 
the imagery of the events in Abraham's 
life, “symbolically,” the history of the 
nation Israel. For as his personal mis- 
sion foreshadows the national mission 
of Israel, so his biography is the pattern 
for the history of the people and must 
be presented as a living prophecy, as it 
were. The first of these tasks Scripture 
fulfills by making reference, in content 
and language, to the story of Noah, the 
father of the second race of men. The 
second task is met by the architectually 
composed account of the seven revela- 
tions to Abraham. The third is accom- 
plished by the way in which the story 
of the events of Abraham's life, apart 
from the revelation, gives intimations of 
the existence and history of a people. 


I shall begin with the 


retrospective 
part. 

Scripture does not need to juxtapose 
Abraham 
} 


with the first human race 


which perished in the Deluge, but only 
with the second, in the midst of which 
he lives. Abraham must be related 
only to this second beginning because 
it alone, like the third, is based upon 


election. The juxtaposition is accom- 


Abrahem 
that other chosen man, Noah. Abraham, 


plished by comparing with 
the second chosen an of God iS COT) 
nared with the first: his character ts 
viewed against the character of Noah, 
and the revelation made to him as 


againt that made to the former. But this 


comparison is not given as such, not 
didactically; it uses the means offered 
by the vocabulary itself, those images 
and other expressive resources of the 
language requiring only our attention. 
It addresses itself not to our discursive 
understanding, but to our contempla- 
tion. 

Noah is the first person in Scripture 
to whom epithets are attached. He is 
said to have been “righteous” (zaddik) 
and “whole” (tamin) in “his genera- 
tions,” i.e., in the generations encom- 
passed by his life span. Both concepts 
are concepts of agreement: the first, of 
agreement between “within” and “with- 
out,” between a “truth” and a “reality,” 
between the rightness of a cause and its 
recognition, between conviction and be- 
havior. The second indicates a harmony 
among the parts and qualities of a man, 
a unity of being, and a perfection of 
being. The archetype of the first con- 
cept is the verdict that declares a man’s 
innocence in court, establishing agree- 
ment between the true facts of the case 
and their outward significance. The 
type of the second concept is the hale, 
unblemished sacrificial animal, the crea- 
ture that “is whole.” Scripture itself 
clarifies the first concept by the parallel 
“which keeps faithfulness” (Isaiah 26,2) , 
the second by the commandment to “be 
whole with your God” (Deut. 18,13). 
Both of these epithets are applied to 
Noah in a simple declarative statement; 
but to these is joined a third, the infor- 
mation that “Noah walked with God.” 
We already know this expression (Gen. 
22,24 from Enoch, Noah's torebear, 
who until his end “walked with God” 
but then, instead of dying like his fa- 
thers and his progeny, mysteriously van- 
ished, ‘for God took him.” The expres- 


sion, occurring only in relation to these 
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two men, is not a metaphor for a pious 
way of life pleasing to God. In those 
early stories especially, images from the 
religious sphere do not generally signify 
moral concepts. God's participation in 
the destinies of the human world is seen 
in the image of a movement, from the 
walking of God or the voice of God in 
the Garden of Eden (Gen. 3,8) to the 
walking of God in the midst of the camp 
of Israel (Deut. 23,15). The communi- 
ty of men with God in that nationless 
primitive time, men who had no func- 
tion extending beyond their own life, ts 
seen in the image of their accompany- 
ing God in this movement. 

The 


“wholeness,” and 


three words “righteousness,” 
“walking with God” 
turn up again in the story of Abraham, 
and just as Noah is characterized only 
by those three, no others are joined to 
them in the description of Abraham. 
But here they reappear in a strangely 
altered way. They are not used here, as 
in the previous instance, to characterize 
the man in a single statement. We find 
the first word in the middle of the seven 
revelations, the one that serves as crux. 
Here Abraham's belief in the Lord ts 
counted to him “for righteousness’; 1.¢., 
it is not said of Abraham as it was of 
Noah, that he was a righteous man; only 
a single characteristic or attitude of his 
makes him appear righteous in the eyes 
of God 


The second word in association with 


(Gen. 15,6). 


the third stands here, again not in the 
form of a statement, but in that of a 
command. God seems to command Abra- 
ham to become that which Noah was by 
nature! This does appear to reverse the 
order of rank of the two men. This rid- 
dle has been searched before, and the 
Jewish tradition was on the right track 
when it found the solution to it in the 


words “in his generations.” Noah, ac- 
cordingly, was righteous and whole not 
in the absolute sense but only in rela- 
tion to the corrupt or questionable gen- 
erations of his time. That Scripture, at 
this point, really attempts to explain it- 
self is made apparent in that the state- 
ment made in the story (6,9) about Noah 
is varied at the decisive point in the 
Lord’s addresses to Noah (7,1): “for thee 
have | seen righteous before me in this 
generation.” Such repetitions in Scripture 
olten are a signal to take note, and to 
begin to understand. But the insight into 
the right interpretation must be deep- 
ened further still. For Noah is truly one 
who is bound up with his “generations” 

despite the fact that as a “husband- 
man” (9,20) he renews agriculture and 
irees the soil from the curse. He has re- 
ceived no call which goes beyond this, 
against shedding blood which is address- 
ed to him ts meant for all; ot him noth- 
ing is demanded that he, and he alone, 
must accomplish for future generations; 
nor does he, like Abraham, prefigure 
with his lile the lile of the people de 
stuned to become the model community 
lor the nations of mankind. 

With Abraham what matters is not his 
character as God finds it, so to speak, but 
what he does, and what he becomes. His 
faith, which the Lord counts to him 
for righteousness, the fact that he trusts 
in God before God has tulfilled the 
promise, is thus significantly contrasted 
with the very different “faith” of the 


people who trust in God 


only after 


Mose has given them signs (Ex. 4,31), 
and then again alter they have been led 
through the Sea of Reeds and the Egyp- 
tians have been drowned in it (14,31). 
That the people falls short of Abraham 
in that respect in which Abraham had 


pointed the way makes us feel in a quiet, 
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but unsurpassably forceful way the fail- 
ure of the people before its task. Sig- 
nificant, too, is that second self-elucida- 
tion of Scripture. The commandment to 
Abraham: “Be thou whole,” at the begin- 
ning of the passage where he is offered 
the sign of the covenant to distinguish 
Israel from other peoples, recurs as a 
commandment to the people “Thou 
shalt be whole with the Lord my God” 
(Deut. 19, 13). The latter passage con- 
trasts the dignity of the prophet with 
the “abominations” of magic practices 
among the peoples of paganism. These 
two times only does this adjective occur 
in Scripture in a personal command- 
ment, and so the second occurrence ol 
it seems to be referable to the first. It 
may be surmised that in such cases the 
compilers purposely avoided retaining 
other instances of this usage, so as not 
to obliterate the impression of mutual 
reference between these two passages. 
A stronger mutation is undergone by 
the third of the three characteristic 
words in the story of Abraham. ‘And 
Noah walked with God,” was the way it 
was put there. But now we heat the com- 
mandment to Abraham: “Walk belore 
me!" How important this is we discern 
in that Abraham expresses his achieve- 
ment of his mission, having gone through 
his ordeal and proved himself, in just 
this way (24,40): that he walked before 
God. Jacob, speaking of his forefathers, 
puts it the same way (48,15). But even 
this image is not to be understood as a 
metaphor for “being devoted to God” 
but in a more concrete and precise sense. 
If “walking with God” means accom- 
panying Him, then “walking before 
Him” has another sense. When a leader 
says to the led, as Samuel says to Israel 
(I Sam. 12,2) that he had walked be- 
fore them, and now the King whom he 


anointed was walking before them, then 
we see an army on the march and a gen- 
eral at its head. But when the relation- 
ship is reversed, as when God says to Eli 
(I Sam. 2:30,35) that whereas the men of 
the House of Eli had hitherto walked 
before Him, but they, having fallen 
away from Him, he would now appoint 
a faithful priest who would walk before 
the anointed of God, then we see an 
image of the ruler at peace sending a 
herald ahead to announce his coming 
and prepare the way for a visit in per- 
son to a city in his realm. Precisely this 
is Abraham’s office. 

But we must understand even more 
accurately the true nature of his task. 
We are told that, traveling throughout 
the land, he builds altars at Shechem 
and at Bethel and proclaims there the 
name of the Lord; and that later on he 
goes to Beersheba and calls out the 
name of the Lord. This is not to be 
understood as a prayer, and certainly 
not as a sermon to the heathen; there 
is no evidence for the latter interpreta- 
tion, but even the first is not the origi- 
nal meaning, as indicated by the fact 
that in Scripture, God proclaims His 
own name in the same way (Ex. 33,19; 
34,5). As we know it, from the time of 
the establishment of the kingdom, from 
Abraham to Gideon, often in connection 
with the building of an altar and some- 
times as the calling out of a new name 
(Gen. 21,23; 33,20; Ex. 17,15; Ju. 6,24) 
it means just that: a proclamation. He 
who conquers a city has his name pro- 
claimed over it, as we know from a state- 
ment of Joab’s (II Sam. 12,28). A some- 
what difficult passage in Psalms (49,12) 
is to be explained by the fact that the 
names of the owners are proclaimed 
over their estates. We are told about 


the Lord that His name is proclaimed 
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over the place and the community where 
He dwells as Lord: over the ark (Il 
Sam, 6,2); over the Temple (I Kings 
8.43); over Jerusalem (Jer. 25,29) ; 
over all Israel (Deut. 28,10). As the 
herald of the Lord, Abraham goes be- 
fore Him, the King of the future Israel, 
making his way throughout the province 
of the Lord which He will some day 
make His dwelling place, and proclaims 
it as God’s property and residence by 
calling out His name. 

Noah appears against the background 
of several generations of a nationless 
humanity; Abraham before the backdrop 
of all the generations of a people which 
has been commanded, as “God's Chosen 
People” to bring all the nations to the 
mountain of the Lord, that they might 
here join together in the community of 
mankind (Isaiah 2, 1-5). Noah stands 
in his place in nature, as one who has 
been saved from the deluge, a “husband- 
man’’; Abraham is the first to make his 
way into history, a proclaimer ol God's 
dominion. 


The seven revelations to Abraham are 
precisely and _ significantly — related 
both to one other and to the stories 
with which they are interspersed. Each 
one of the revelations and each one of 
the other stories has its particular place 
in the pattern, and could not stand in 
any other. The revelations appear as 
Stations in a progress from trial to trial 
and from blessing to blessing; not one 
of them can be transposed without dis- 
rupting the whole. No theory of sources 
can explain this structure, which is so 
manifold in character and style and ye 
held together by a uniformly great vis- 
ion. If, for example, one attributes the 
two so radically different accounts of 


the making of the covenant, Chapters 
15 and 17, to separate Scriptural sources, 
this hardly serves, anymore than the two 
accounts of the Creation, to clarify how 
the two came to complement each other 
so perfectly. For each contains the es- 
sential motifs lacking in the other, and 
the second, quite active one, which con- 
tains the change of name and the con- 
ferring of the sign of the covenant, can 
appear nowhere else but after the first, 
purely visionary one, with its vision of 
the stars and vision of history, and the 
appearance of fire among the pieces ol 
the sacrifice. Only these two together 
provide the perfect counterpart to the 
covenant with Noah: in both, beast and 
bird are offered in sacrifice, but in the 
one case it is a covenant with all living 
things, in the other, with a future peo- 
ple; in both, the preservation of life 
in the tuture is promised, but the first 
is a promise of general preservation, with 
the most public of signs, the rainbow, 
while in the second it is national preser- 
vation, with the most intimate of sym- 
bols, circumcision; in the first, the whole 
earth is meant, in the second, the beget- 
ting of Israel. 

This is no mere compilation, but a 
composition of the greatest kind. And 
this kind of thing cannot be done with 
excerpts from various sources but only 
with the entire, rich and plastic material 
of the narrative tradition. And this is 
true also of the interrelationship among 
the individual revelations and the inter- 
spersed stories. Abraham's intercession 
on behalf of Sodom in the sixth revela- 
tion, for example, and the story of his 
sojourn with Abimelech are attributed 
to two different sources. But it is pre- 
cisely this intercession which motivates 
God's saying about Abraham: “he is a 


prophet, and he shall pray for thee” 





“w 





“~ 


ABRAHAM 


(Gen. 20, 7). By this daring interces- 
sion, Abraham has risen in God's view 
to the stature of the prophet who medi- 
ates between the upper and the lower 
world as well as between the lower and 
the upper. God has, as it were, recog- 
nized that “indeed, the man has be- 
come a prophet,” and now he states it. 
This is not an interpretation alter the 
fact; it is the primary content of the 
self-elucidation in the biblical composi- 
tion. The great prophetic compositor is 
saying that it is by virtue of a man’s 
compassion, and his fearless intercession 
in the face of God for the object of his 
compassion, that prophecy came to be. 
And he says it by choosing the appro- 
priate subject matter out of the tradi- 
tional material about the patriarch, and 
by ordering it in the necessary way. But 
what enabled him to do this? The fact 
that the tradition itself offered the mate- 
rial in such a way that it was possible 
to bring out this meaning by means of 
selection and arrangement. 

The seven revelations are seven sta- 
tions on the way of a man from the 
beginning of the mutual relation be- 
tween this man and God until its com- 
pletion. 

In the first revelation (12, 13), God 
sends this man out of his house into the 
land which He will “let him see’; so 
sending him on his mission, He prom- 
ises to make a people of him and bless- 
es him on his way. 

The second (12,7) comes in the new 
land to which Abraham has already 
come in his wanderings. While prom- 
ising him the land which He is showing 
him now for the first time (“this land”), 
God also “lets him see’ Himself. Abra- 
ham is the first man in Scripture to see 
God. This, too, is clarified by Scripture 


itself, where the prayer of Moses to God 
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to let him see the Lord in His Glory is 
granted by God's proclaiming before 
Moses those divine attributes which are 
directly concerned with the behavior of 
men. 

The third revelation (12,14) comes 
after Abraham has separated from Lot, 
so that henceforth no alien tendency in 
the relationship of other nations to his 
own might disturb Abraham. Again 
“seeing” is mentioned, and now it is a 
matter of seeing the entire land, as now 
for the first time Abraham is promised 
“the entire land” throughout which he 
will have to wander in order to take 
possession of it for his people. This is 
how Joshua phrases the words of God, 
in just that sense, when he speaks be- 
fore the assembly of the tribes at She- 
chem, Abraham's first dwelling place in 
Canaan: “I led him throughout all the 
land of Canaan” (Joshua 24,3). And in 
the third revelation it is entirely a mat- 
ter of land, of “earth,” that even “the 
dust of the earth” necessarily becomes 
a metaphor for the increase of popula- 
tion; it is only in connection with this 
land that the people will. be able to ful- 
fill their task. 

The fourth revelation, (15,1) the cen- 
tral one, is coupled with the preceding 
story of Abram’s campaign against the 
kings by a pun, by the homophony of 
the word miggen (delivered up) in the 
final part of the story (Gen. 14,20) with 
the word magen (shield), in the begin- 
ning of the revelation (15,1) —two words 
which appear only this once in the Book 
of Genesis, and the first of which ap- 
pears only three times in Scripture. The 
purpose of this coupling comes to light 
when one considers that the simile in 
the third revelation is based on the 
seeing of the land, just as the simile in 


the fourth revelation is based on the see- 





a 
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ing of the heavens. In the narrative be- 
tween these two, God is designated, in 
the speech of Melchizedek and in the 
reply of Abram, as the “originator of 
heaven and earth.” 

In this central revelation of the 
seven, the “seeing” which recurs in the 
three first revelations is raised to pro- 
phetic “sight” just as the entire pas- 
sage is kept in the style of prophetic 
vision. Now for the first time the pro- 
mise of an heir is given outright to the 
aged Abraham, and now for the first 
time the covenant is announced sym- 
bolically by the passing of the flame 
among the pieces of the sacrificial ani- 
mal. But between these two episodes, 
and only here within the story of Abra- 
ham, do we get a foreshadowing of a 
certain period of the national history— 
the Egyptian exile. And in connection 
with this, the full meaning of the be- 
ginning of the patriarch’s way is revealed 
here for the first time. Haran was not 
the first place out of which God's call 
brought Abram; God took him out of 
Ur, without Abram’s realizing it, to 
bring him into the land. And this bring- 
ing forth is significant as a harbinger 
of Israel’s being brought forth out of 
the Egyptian exile. The word of God 
that it was He who had “led” this man 
out of the world of nations points to 
the beginning of the Decalogue, where 
God says to the people that it was He 
who had “led” them out from among 
another people. In the announcement 
of the exile, it was stated that the Egyp- 
tians—who are not named—would “af- 
flict” Israel; in the following passage it 
is related that the “Egyptian bondser- 
vant” is “afflicted” by Sarah. The word, 
which does not otherwise appear in the 
narration, occurs three times in order 
to impress upon us the connection be- 


a 


tween the stories of the fathers and the 
history of the people. The fleeing maid, 
sent back home by the messenger of the 
Lord—she is the first human being in 
Scripture sought out by such a messen- 
ger—calls upon God by a new name, a 
name which occurs only here. Because 
She gazed “after Him” (at this point 
one inadvertently thinks of Moses who 
saw God's “back parts” when God re- 
veals his attributes (Ex. 33,23), she calls 
him the God of Seeing. This word root 
occurs here four times. 

It also leads us to the beginning of 
the next, the fifth revelation, (17, 1), 
where God allows himself “to be seen” 
for the second time by Abraham, now 
on the threshold of his hundredth year. 
He gives him, at last, the command to go 
before Him and His herald, and to be 
whole in so doing. And now God names 
him anew, by casting a letter from His 
own name into the midst of the original 
name of the man. Now He makes the 
all-encompassing promise: that Abra- 
ham shall become the father of many 
nations. This was understood long ago! 
to refer not to Israel but to the future 
humanity of many peoples which is to 
develop through Israel. But that Israel 
is the way to this goal is affirmed by the 
sign of the covenant which sanctifies pro- 
creation and the growth of the people 
through procreation. 

And once more an act of “seeing” 
(“letting him see”) begins the story of 
the sixth revelation (18, 1). The meet- 
ing of God and man, coming more 
strongly to the fore as we go on, is now 
presented to us in the most intimate 
image of all Biblical narration. Three 
men come to Abraham, he looks up and 
sees that they are “standing by him” 
(18,2), he invites them into the house, 





1 Palestinian Talmud, Tractate Bikkurim I, 3. 
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they eat at his table while he “stands 
by them” (18,8), they speak to him, not 
saying “we” but “I,” as though God 
alone were speaking. And so they prom- 
ise Abraham the birth of his son in that 
year. The men—two of the three, it 
seems—go away. Abraham accompanies 
them. The Lord who had remained be- 
hind speaks to Himself, and then comes 
his conversation with Abraham. But be- 
tween the soliloquy and the conversa- 
tion, there is set up a relation which 
raises the meeting between God and 
man to the correspondence between God 
and man. In His soliloquy, God says 
that He knows Abraham will enjoin his 
sons to keep the way of the Lord; and 
this again is no metaphor. “The way of 
God” means the actual movement of 
God throughout the history of the world. 
Israel is expected, as the Torah and 
the prophets repeatedly insist, to follow 
the Lord's footsteps on this road. The 
nature of the road is characterized by 
God, in this passage, as doing “justice 
and righteousness.” (18,19), and in the 
conversation, Abraham utters the bold- 
est speech of man in all Scripture, 
more bold than anything said by Job 
in his dispute with God, greater than 
any, because it is the word of the in- 
tercessor who is moved by the purpose 
of his intercession to lose even the awe 
of God. He fearlessly risks his own per- 
son: “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do justice?” Through the recur- 
rence of this word combination—this too 
is found only in this one passage in the 
Book of Genesis—the correspondence be- 
tween God and the just man, the com- 
munity of the way, is brought to its 
strongest expression. Now the path to 
the status of prophet is accomplished; 
and now Abraham can be raised by 
God to the rank of a prophet. 


But this does not as yet complete the 
way of revelation, the way of the ordeal 
and of the blessing, the way of the rela- 
tion of this man to this God. The story 
of the birth of Isaac is followed first by 
the expulsion of Ishmael, sanctioned by 
God for the sake of Israel's mission. 
Just as the parting of Abraham from 
Lot is necessary, so is the parting from 
Ishmael necessary. Lot is destined to 
form marriage ties with Sodom; Ish- 
mael’s hand will be against all men. 
What is left to be told is now the story 
of the founding of Beersheba, the place 
of the seventh revelation (22,1) trom 
which Abraham will be sent on to 
Mount Moriah, there to undergo the 
greatest ordeal and to receive the high- 
est blessing. 

The active surrender of Abraham 
which begins to be evident after the 
fourth revelation, as if to actively atone 
for that moment of doubt in the 
midst of trustfulness (“by what shall I 
recognize?”’), here reaches its apex. On 
the other hand, God does not here allow 
himself to be seen at the beginning 
as He did at the beginning of the 
two preceding revelations, and here for 
the first time he is called not JHWH 
but Elohim: it is the hidden God who 
will reveal himself only then. At the 
same time, this is the second column of 
a great architectonic structure. At its 
base are the same motives as in the first 
column. Both in the first and the last 
of the revelations, God—the as yet un- 
known God in the first, and the familiar 
One in the last, (22,2) sends Abraham 
out with the same command: “Get 
thee...” This phrase occurs only on 
these two occasions in the entire Bible. 


In the one instance the demand, at the 
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beginning of his trials, is to separate 
himself from the past, from the world 
of the fathers; in the second instance, 
at the end of his trials, that he separate 
himself, despite the promise given him 
by that same God, from the future, from 
the world of the sons. Both times God 
does not tell the man where he is send- 
ing him. Later, while he is on the road, 
God will show him the land which is 
his goal, will tell him the name of the 
mountain which is his goal. Out of the 
life of memory, God sends man into un- 
certainty, out of the life of expectation, 
into uncertainty, except that the man 
knows, in the first instance, that he is 
going into fulfillment of the promise, 
and in the second instance, that he is 
going into what is, as far as he can see, 
the cancellation of the promise and this, 
moreover, by his own act, the inhuman 
act he must accomplish at the Lord's 
bidding. But this time, as before, Abra- 
ham answers this demand, not by a 
word, but by a deed. This time as be- 
fore, it is written: “and he went.” 
And now the theme-word “to see” 
which has accompanied us through all 
the stations of the way of God and man 
opens up for us in all its depth and 
meaningfulness. It appears here more 
often than in any previous passage. 
Abraham sees the place where the act 
must be accomplished, at a distance. To 
the question of his son, he replies that 
God will provide (‘see to’) the lamb 
for the burnt-offering. In the saving mo- 
ment he lifts up his eyes and sees the 
ram. And now he proclaims over the 
altar the name which makes known the 
imperishable essence of this place, 
Mount Moriah: JHWH Will See. The 
narrator is actually making reference to 
a common expression of his own day, 
“on the mountain where JHWH_ lets 


himself be seen...” God sees man, and 
man sees God. God sees Abraham, and 
tests him by seeing him as the righteous 
and “whole” man who walks before his 
God, and now, at the end of his road, he 
conquers even this final place, the holy 
temple mountain, by acting on God's 
behalf. Abraham sees God with the eye 
of his action and so recognizes Him, just 
as Moses, seeing God’s glory “from be- 
hind” will recognize Him as Gracious 
and Merciful. Even the Egyptian bond- 
woman had praised God, who sees her 
and “after whom” she looked. But 
now the reciprocity of seeing between 
God and man is directly revealed to us. 
The mutual relationship of the one 
making the demands, who makes them 
only in order to bless, and of the one 
making the sacrifice and receiving the 
highest blessing in the moment of great- 
est readiness to sacrifice, here appears as 
the reciprocity of seeing. God sees the 
innermost reality of the human soul, the 
reality he has brought out by testing 
the soul; and man sees the way of God, 
so that he may walk in His footsteps. 
The man sees, and sees also that he is 
being seen. 

If the gift of mediation between the 
above and the below, and between the 
below and the above, is the one great 
attribute of the prophet, then such See- 
ing is the other. And now, at the end 
of the road, with its stations where the 
earth and the heavens and God Himself 
are seen, we are shown the perfection 
of seeing: as a seeing and a being-seen 
in one. 

“The prophet of our day was former- 
ly called a seer,” 


we read in the story 
of Samuel and Saul (I Sam. 9,9). In its 
meaning, too, the “seer” is the older of 
the two concepts. Abraham becomes a 


prophet, but a seer is what he was from 
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the very first moment when God “let 
Himself be seen’’—the very first time He 
let Himself be seen by any man in Scrip- 
ture. As a seer, Abraham now goes on 
to achieve the perfection of seeing. Now 
that we have reached the end of the way 
with him, the symbols of this “seeing” 
in all the stories become united for us 
in one mighty theme-word, not stated in 
Scripture precisely because it is so fun- 
damental that we are expected to read 
it between the lines: Abraham the Seer. 

Three things in the Bible are traced 
back to Abraham. The first, overtly, is 
the origin of the people; the second, by 


connection with the people’s past his- 
tory, is the mission of the people to be- 
come a community of nations; the third, 
by the indications of the story itself, is 
the birth of prophecy. Three traditions 
seem to be merged in the story of Abra- 
ham: the tradition, preserved among the 
people, of a family of ancestors; the 
tradition, preserved by the Torah, about 
a divine revelation at the beginning con- 
cerning the road for the future; and the 
tradition, preserved by the prophets, 
about the historic origin of the pro- 
phetic gift. 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS— 
A SURVEY AND A NEW INTERPRETATION 


A. M. HABERMAN 


l. 


he bizarre story of the accidental dis- 

covery of the original Dead Sea 
Scrolls, (The Wady Qumran manu- 
scripts) has long since become grist for 
the journalistic mill and hardly calls 
for another recounting. What is less 
known—except among specialists in the 
field—is a possible prelude to the event 
that has been well-nigh overlooked in 
the current excitement. 

In the year 217 C.E., according to 
the Church Father Origen, some He- 
brew and Greek manuscripts of Biblical 
texts, contained in jars, were discovered 
in a cave near Jericho. About the begin- 
ning of the 9th century, the Nestorian 
Patriarch Timotheus of Seleucia writing 
to Sergius, Metropolitan of Elam, in- 
formed the latter of the finding of a 
store of Hebrew manuscripts by an Arab 
in a cave in the vicinity of Jericho. 
Upon learning of this, Timotheus con- 
tinues, some Jews of Jerusalem made 
their way to the cave and came upon a 
hoard of Hebrew manuscripts. Among 
them were about 200 Psalms previously 
ee 

A. M. HaAserMAnN is Librarian of the Scho- 
cken Library in Jerusalem. In addition to a 
published volume on the Dead Sea _ Scrolls 
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appeared widely in the Israeli press and pub- 
lications. 


unknown. These, the writer adds, as- 
tonished and impressed the Jews pro- 
foundly. The next link in the chain that 
constitutes an anticipation of the Dead 
Sea discovery, is to be found in the ref- 
erence of the Karaite scholar Kirkisani 
(10th Century) to an ancient Jewish 
sect called “Cave Men” because its books 
(Kirkisani refers to the latter as the 
“Alexandrian Book” and “The Well- 
Known Book’) were discovered in a 
cave. (Was this cave located in the wild- 
erness of Judea?) The final episode came 
in the announcement in 1884 by the 
famous Russian-Jewish scholar Alexan- 
der Harkavy that a Greek sailor from 
Rhodes had brought to Russia fragments 
of an ancient manuscript of the Bible. 
These were written on parchment in an 
unusual Hebrew script to which, up to 
that time, no parallel was available in 
either manuscript or epigraphic form. 
Remarkably enough, their scribe had not 
employed the final form of the Hebrew 
letters Khaph, Mem, Nun, Peh and 
Zadde. ‘The fragments were portions of 
seven books of the Minor Prophets, the 
Book of Ruth, Lamentations, Esther and 
Daniel. In his essay describing the frag- 
ments, Harkavy cited several textual 
variations from the Masoretic text of 
the second chapter of Lamentations. It 
is the present writer’s conjecture that 
the provenance of these fragments is to 
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be sought in one of the caves of the 
Judean Wilderness, the general area 
that has yielded us the rich find of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. How they ever came 
into possession of a Greek sailor from 
Rhodes in the late 19th century, we 
shall, of course, never know. 


There is hardly an important archeo- 
logical find in the history of modern ar- 
cheology whose announcement did not 
evoke, in its time, the cry of forgery. 
Such was the fate of the famous Codex 
Sinaiticus, the oldest manuscript version 
of the Bible—prior to the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls—accidentally stum- 
bled upon by Tischendorf in the middle 
of the 19th century, and such is the fate 
of the Scrolls. The case contesting the 
validity of the Scrolls, as set forth in a 
long series of articles by Professor Solo- 
mon Zeitlin, the chief skeptic of their 
authenticity, may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. The story of the finding of the 
Scrolls appears in several versions. On 
certain crucial points, these stories do 
not jibe. Thus, there are several glaring 
discrepancies among the acounts offered 
by those involved in the original nego- 
tiations for the sale of the first Scrolls. 
In certain essential details, the account 
offered by the merchant who sold one 
of the Scrolls to the late Professor Suke- 
nik, and that offered by Archbishop 
Samuel of the Syrian Orthodox Monas- 
tery of Jerusalem, the purchaser of the 
first Scrolls, do not jibe with the recital 
of the events given by G. Lankester 
Harding, Director of the Department of 
Antiquities of Jordan. 

2. The Scrolls reveal their writers as 
inordinately ignorant men. Their scri- 


bal errors and other mistakes are not 
characteristics of antiquity. 

3. The scriptio plena (the utilization 
of vocalic letters) in orthography in 
most of the Scrolls testifies to a late date. 
Early sources indicate that in the Second 
Jewish Commonwealth the defective 
method of spelling was customarily em- 
ployed. 

4. Certain linguistic usages found in 
the Scrolls are without parallel in the 
contemporary literature of the Second 
Commonwealth. Such phrases as “The 
Teacher of Righteousness” (Moreh Ha- 


zedek) or “The House of Judgment” 


(Beth Hamishpat) will be sought in 


vain in the Jewish literature of the 


period to which scholars ascribe the 
Scrolls. 


5. Several linguistic usages in the 


Scrolls exhibit clear evidence of Arabic 
or Karaite influence. 

6. The use of the divine name El in- 
stead of the Tetragrammaton (similarly 
in the Damascus Covenant) points to a 
relatively late origin. 

7. The script of the Scrolls is not 
ancient. 

On the basis of the foregoing, Profes- 
sor Zeitlin concludes that the Scrolls 
probably derive from the Middle Ages 
or, mirabile dictu, may even be 20th 
century forgeries. Likewise, he points to 
the Genizah of the Hebron Yeshivah, 
looted in 1929, as the possible source of 
the Scrolls. Dr. Zeitlin does not deny the 
antiquity of the jars in which the Scrolls 
were supposed to have been contained 
but firmly insists that the Scrolls were 
deliberately placed in antique jars in 
order to lend the former an air of an- 
tiquity. Subjected to the Carbon-14 Pro- 
cess, examination of the linen wrappings 
in which the Scrolls were encased, in- 


dicated a date somewhere between 167 
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B.C.E. and 223 C.E. This definitive find- 
ing of so objective a test evoked a ready 
answer Professor Zeitlin. Why 
could not ancient linen wrappings have 
been deliberately used for the same pur- 
pose that the antique jars were employ- 
ed, to furnish an air of authentic an- 
tiquity to spurious objects? 

On the surface, these arguments ap- 
pear plausible. Actually, on analysis, the 
whole case collapses like a house of 
cards. Let us consider the arguments 
seriatim. 

1. Anyone acquainted with the sale 
of antiquities, particularly in the Near 
East, would not be astonished by the 
contradictions in the various versions of 
the discovery of the Scrolls and their 
subsequent sale and purchase. Antique 


from 


dealers are notoriously reluctant to hew 
to the truth. Similarly, purchasers of 
antiquities are sometimes extremely cir- 
cumspect about revealing the “secrets” 
of their acquisitions. Thus, for example, 
several versions of the story involving 
the acquisition of the Codex Sinarticus 
are extant. At the time of the finding of 
the first Scrolls in the Wilderness of 
Judea, there was the fear that the find 
might be claimed by the British Man- 
datory Government. Hence, both the 
vendors and purchasers were under- 
standably eager to cover up the circum- 
stances One need seek no 
further in explaining the discrepancies 
seized upon by Professor Zeitlin. 

2. The apparent “ignorance” reveal- 
ed by the scribes of the Scrolls is by no 
means to be construed as ignorance. A 
painstaking study of the Scrolls reveals 
hitherto unknown chapters in the his- 
tory of Hebrew orthography and lan- 


guage.! 


1 Moreover, errors due to ignorance or careless- 
ness are not limited to one period. 


involved. 





3. The use of scriptio plena is no 
conclusive proof of the late date of the 
Scrolls. The Scrolls are to be regarded 
as popular texts and represent an early 
attempt to overcome the difficulty stem- 
ming from the lack of vocalic letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet. The remmants of 
similar efforts in the same direction 
have been preserved in the Masoretic 
text of the Bible. 

4. The expressions “Moreh Haze- 
dek”, “Beth Hamishpat” and the like 
are ancient even though they are not to 
be found in extant ancient Jewish litera- 
ture. It must be remembered that many 
books of the period containing obsolete 
linguistic usages have been lost to us. 
Moreover, the phrase “Moreh Hazedek” 
is found in an early manuscript reading 
of the Talmud.? 

5. Linguistic usages that point to 
Karaite influences 
must be approached methodologically 


Arabic or stylistic 
in a manner directly contrary to that 
employed by Professor Zeitlin and his 
co-critics. It is more reasonable to as- 
sume that the language of the Scrolls 
and that of their period generally in- 
fluenced Arabic and Karaite usage di- 
rectly and indirectly. At any rate, one 
may reasonably conjecture that the Ka- 
raites were familiar with some Scrolls of 
the period, 

6. If by chance, no instance of the 
divine name E/ is to be found in our 


2 Bekhorot 24a. Not in the printed text, cf. 
10,12: Zedek. 
too, a Mem is to be read instead of Vav Yod. 


Hosea Vyoreh Perhaps here, 
In manuscript, the latter can be easily mis- 
read for a Mem. 

8 The Karaites and other medieval sectarians 
betray familiarity with the language of the 
Scrolls. On the other hand, similarities to Ara- 


bic usage when authenticated, may represent 
parallel developments of a common Semitic lin- 
guistic heritage. 
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preserved ancient sources, one cannot 
thereby conclude that every text un- 
covered that does contain the word is 
tpso facto late. 

7. Hebrew paleography is far from 
having attained the status of an exact 
science and cannot be relied upon as a 
final, definitive witness. At present, we 
have no similar dated material which 
might serve as a basis for comparison. 

The only ancient Hebrew script avail- 
able is the undated Nash Papyrus and 
there is as yet no agreement as to its 
dating. The ancient tombstone or syna- 
gogue inscriptions carved into stone do 
not obviously offer reliable material com- 
parable to writing on papyrus or parch- 
ment. Nevertheless, a comparison of 
the script of the Scrolls with that of 
medieval Hebrew manuscripts readily in- 
dicates the antique age of the former.* 

Though the Scrolls contain the text 
of several Biblical books, it is a curious 
fact that their discovery did not evoke 
among Jews anything like the intense 
interest they set in motion in Christian 
circles. A psychological explanation sug- 
gests itself. Christians hoped that the 
Scrolls, written close to the period of the 
rise of Christianity, and indeed, giving 
evidence of their influence on Christian- 
ity, might well serve as a source of con- 
firmation of their faith. Jews, on the 
other hand, were vaguely fearful of the 
negative light the Scrolls might throw 
on the traditional Masoretic text of the 
Bible. The actual publication of texts 
from the Scrolls has brought a kind of 
disappointment. No one dared hope 
that some day additional writings from 
the period of the Second Temple might 
be brought to light. The unexpected 


4 The use of the final form of the letters, Mem, 
Nun, Zadde, Peh, Khaph is still tentative in 
the Scrolls. 


happened. But what was found—we re- 
fer to the Scrolls entitled “The Man- 
ual of Discipline” and “The Wars of the 
Sons of Light Against the Sons of Dark- 
ness” to be described below— bore no 
resemblance in either language or style 
to any Biblical book. On the contrary, 
they exhibit all the characteristics of the 
pseudo-classic. Hence, a kind of indiffer- 
ence to the Scrolls is manifest in Jewish 
circles;5 as if to say, that is not what we 
expected. Yet Jewish scholars continue 
to play a leading role in analyzing and 
interpreting the contents of the Scrolls. 
Their studies deal with the meaning, the 
linguistic usages and the’ customs de- 
scribed. For the most part, Christian 
scholars have been concerned with dat- 
ing the sect responsible for the Scrolls 
and describing its religious beliefs. 


4. 


The ancient sect of the Judean Wild- 
erness guarded the secret of their origin 


5 The relative lack of excitement in Jewish cit 
cles has a deeper reason. Scientific scholarship 
always recognized, on the basis of the scanty 
historical evidence to be found in the Apocry- 
phal and Pseudopigraphic literature, Josephus, 
Philo and Rabbinic sources, that the sect was 
one of many such groups, in the period, many 
of which were strongly messianic in content. 
Compare the information in Josephus on Theu- 
das and the Samaritan prophet. 

The claims generally made for the unique- 
ness of Jesus and his thought therefore belong 
to the domain of Christian dogma and creed, 
and not to the realm of objective scholarship. 
The discovery of the Scrolls and the claims 
made, e.g., by John Allegro of the University 
of Manchester that the Scrolls tell not only of 
a Teacher of Righteousness but of his cruci- 
fixion, etc. proved a challenge to Christian 
scholars. For Jewish students, the Scrolls pro- 
vided no such upsetting novelty; they merely 
add to our knowledge of the variegated spir- 
itual currents of Second Temple Judaism. 


(R.G.} 
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with a zeal so scrupulous as to bequeath 
a perplexing riddle to contemporary 
scholars. Every possible interpretation 
of the riddle has been propounded. 
Some scholars (Schechter, Leszinsky) on 
the basis of the Damascus Covenant, de- 
scribed the sect and its writings as Sad- 
ducean in character. The late Professor 
Louis Ginzberg regarded the sect as a 
branch of the Pharisees. Most contem- 
porary savants identify the members of 
the sect with the Essenes. Some describe 
them as early Christian or Ebionite 
(Teicher). Thus, every known sect in 
the period of the Second Temple has 
been invoked. As long as a key that 
would clear up all the obscurities in the 
texts was not available, one had to be 
content with more or less plausible con- 
jecture. Latterly, we have been informed 
that in one of the unpublished Scrolls® 
the “wicked priest” is further identified 
by the word Thracian, a nickname for 
Alexander Jannai.’ The latter, the text 
relates, sent his hirelings to assassinate 
the teacher Zadok.* Thus, the conjecture 
of Professor M. H. Segal, followed by 
others, that the Scrolls belong to the 
period of Alexander Jannai (103-76 
B.C.E.) has been signally established. 
This dating necessitates a re-examina- 
tion of the identity and character of the 
sect. To state our own conclusion at 
once: The sectarians were Sadducees, 
not Essenes. 





Slt is, as yet, uncertain whether the reference 
is to the copper roll or the commentary on 
the Book of Nahum. 

7 This contemptuous nickname was given by 
the Jews to Alexander Jannai by reason of the 
latter's barbarous cruelty. See Josephus, Anti- 
quities, Bk. 13, ch. 14, par. 3. 

The text, published after this article was al- 
ready in type, does not contain the epithet.} 
8 Cf. Documents of Jewish Sectaries, ed. §&. 
Schechter, 55. 


From a variety of sources, we know 
that Alexander Jannai was a Sadducee 
as was his father Hyrcanus. In one of 
the Scrolls, (Habakkuk Commentary, 
8:8-10) we read: 


“This means the wicked priest who 
was named according to the truth 
at the beginning of his reign, and 
when he ruled in Israel, his heart 
was lifted up and he betrayed the 
statutes for the sake of wealth”. 

It is apparent that here the sectarians 
speak of “the wicked priest” as one of 
their own former members who defected 
and acted the renegade. Again (11:12- 
14), “This means the priest whose 
shame exceeded his honor because he 
did not circumcise the uncircumcision 
of his heart. And he walked in the 
ways of drunkedness to sweep away the 
thirsty”. “It means the city, that is, Je- 
rusalem in which the wicked priest car- 
ried out the acts of abomination and 
defiled the Temple of God’. In another 
passage, reference is made to the punish- 
ment visited upon him (9:1-2, 9-12). 
“They afflicted him with judgments of 
wickedness and horror, they perpetrated 
evil diseases upon him and vengeance 
in the body of his flesh.... It refers to 
the wicked priest who because of the sin 
(committed against) the teacher of 
righteousness and the men of his coun- 
sel, God delivered him into the hands of 
his enemies to afflict him unto destruc- 
tion to afflict him with bitterness of 
soul because he had acted wickedly 
against His chosen one”. 

Evidence of the people’s resentment 
of Alexander Jannai’s wantoness and his 
perversion of the High Priesthood is to 
be found in a variety of sources.® In 


® Sukkah 48b, Kiddushin 66a. Ant. of the Jews, 
Bk. 13, ch. 13, par. 5; Wars of the Jews and 
Romans, Bk. 1, ch. 4, par. 4. 
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describing the dire vicissitudes that be- 
fell Alexander Jannai, Josephus relates 
that in his war against Obdath the 
Nabatean, the King was trapped and 
came close to being trampled to death 
by camels.'° Josephus further relates 
that, at the close of Jannai’s war against 
Demetrius, the Hasmonean king was 
afflicted with a painful fever.!! Scholars 
have already conjectured that the 
“House of Absalom” mentioned in the 
Habakkuk commentary, refers to the 
family of Absalom, the yonger brother 
of Alexander Jannai, who failed to come 
to the rescue of the ‘Teacher of Right- 
eousness” when the latter was persecuted. 
The conjecture now gains added plau- 
sibility. We may now surmise that “the 
man of the lie’ (Habakkuk Commentary 
2:1-2; 5:1) and “the preacher of the lie” 
(Ibid. 2:4; 8:13) refer to Diogenes, the 
Counselor of Alexander Jannai.!? 
Until now we knew nothing of a 
schism that took place within the Sad- 
ducean sect and set off the adherents of 
“The Teacher of Righteousness” from 
those of “the wicked priest”. Now that 
some of the content of the Scroll in 
which the term Thracian occurs has 
been disclosed,'* as well as the Habak- 
kuk Commentary, the existence of such 
schism becomes clear. Similarly, Jannai's 
advice before his death to his wife, Alex- 
andra Salome, to draw close to the Phar- 
isees becomes understandable. So, too, 
Josephus’ assertion that Jannai was 





10 Ant., Bk. 13, ch. 13, par. 5; Wars, Bk. 1, ch. 
4, par. 4. 

11 Ibid. Bk. 1, Ch. 4, par. 8, Cf. Ant; Bk. 13, 
ch. 15, par. 5. 

12 Wars, Bk. 1, ch. 5, par. 3. He has been iden- 
tified with an Elazar ben Puera mentioned in 
the Talmud in Kiddushin 66a. 

13 This scroll mentions the names of Antiochus 
and Demetrius as well as others. 


buried with honor by the Pharisees who, 
on the occasion, praised the king and 
his deeds, is now rendered plausible." 
Jannai’s animadversions against the hyp- 
ocrites could well have been directed 
against the schismatics among the Sad- 
ducees, his bitterest opponents. The Tal- 
mud! reports Jannai’s advice to his wife 
as follows: “Do not be afraid of the 
Pharisees. Their deeds are as the deeds 
of Zimri; yet they ask the reward of 
Phineas.” It is interesting that the Sad- 
duces are not explicitly mentioned in 
the passages. 

Our information on the Sadducees is 
extremely meagre and hazy. References 
to the sect and their beliefs and practices 
in Talmud and Midrash do not sufhce 
to afford us a clear-cut picture. Abraham 
Geiger’s statement, though written al- 
most a century ago, can still stand. “Un- 
til now we have no clear grasp of either 
the causes or issues that brought about 
the decisive split between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees. Nor do we know 
when it took place or the reason for 
the respective names of the two sects.’’!® 
Today, at least one of these obscurities 
has been resolved. We can presume 
that the name of the sect derived from 
that of the “teacher of righteousness”, 
Zadok, hence, his adherents were known 
as sons of Zadok, or Sadduceeans. The 
founder was apparently a descendant of 
the family of Zadok, the Priest (Ezek. 
44:15). This fact did not prevent the 
sectarians from expounding his name 
as if it were derived from the words 
zedeq or zedaqah. 

The only sect to which Josephus de- 
votes much attention is that of the Es- 





14 Ant., Bk. 13, ch. 15, par. 5; ch. 16, par. 1. 
15 Sotah 22b. 


16 Kevutzath Maamarim, p. 60. 
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senes.17 The Essenes were completely 
divorced from all political activities and 
hence in no way rivaled either the Pha- 
risees or Sadducees. Perhaps that fact 
explains why its members are not expli- 
citly mentioned in the Talmud. In any 
case, our information about the Essenes 
fails to reveal any heretical tendencies 
in either their beliefs or practices. The 
Scrolls abound in evidence of a variety 
of heresies. In their Halakhah the Scrolls 
bespeak a strictly literalist interpreta- 
tion of Scripture.'® 

The sectarians made use of a special 
calendar, one quite different from the 
accepted calendar.’® Their calendar was 
based on four seasons, each of three 
months. Each month consisted of 30 days 
with one day added for each season. A 
similar calendar is mentioned by Kir- 
kisani among the Karaites.*° The “Day 
of the Fast” mentioned in the Scrolls?! 
is apparently a special fast similar to 
the fast on the seventh day of each 
month cited by the Karaite Anan.” It 
may safely be assumed that the Karaites 
were acquainted with some of the books 
of the sect and used them. The sectar- 
ians’ religious practices differed from 
the accepted norms. Thus, their prepa- 
ration of fish and locusts as well as their 
Sabbath observances diverged from the 
standard practice in a number of partic- 
ulars.** The keeping of men and women 
17 Ant. Bk. 13, ch. 5, par. 9; Wars, Bk. 2, Chaps. 
2-13 
18 Manual of Discipline, 5:8, 21:8, 21:22, 9,9 
et al. 
19 Habakkuk Manuel of 
Discipline, 1:14-15; 2:4; 3:13-14; 18, 19 
20 See Harkavy, Lekorot Hakitot B’yisrael, p. 2. 


21 Commentary on Psalms and Zadokite Frag 
ment. 


Commentary, 11:8; 


22 See Harkavy, op. cit., p. 12. 
23 See S. Lieberman in Proceedings of the 
American Academy for Jewish Research, Vol. 


2, 1951, pp. 395-404, 


slaves referred to in the “Damascus 
Covenant’’** is hardly in consonance with 
what we know of the spiritual outlook 
of the Essenes. A militant spirit suffuses 
the sect, expressed in such war-like pray- 
er as: “May He make your horns as 
iron and your hoofs as copper, and may 
you trample nations as mire of the 
streets.”"*° One complete Scroll (War of 
the Sons of Light with the Sons of Dark- 
ness) is devoted to military formation 
and procedure. Equally significant for 
the identity of the sect is the prevalence 
among it of a number of non-canonical 
books, referred to by title but otherwise 
unknown to us. 

We know that strife among the sects 
in the period was a commonplace. It 
would be most extraordinary, in fact in- 
explicable, if a non-Sadduceean sect 
were to have called itself by the name of 
an opposing hostile sect, “Sons of Za- 
dok,’” emphasizing the name of its teach- 
er and leader. It might, of course, be 
argued, that the content of the Scrolls 
does not conform in all details with 
what we otherwise know of the Sad- 
ducees. But then, do they conform to 
what we know of the Essenes? Certainly, 
an identification with the Pharisees is 
out of the question. 

From Pharisaic literature, we learn 
that the Pharisees sought to destroy the 
books of the Sadducees and rejoiced 
whenever they succeded.*® Their opposi- 
tion to Sadducean literature was based 
on the latter’s heretical views in matters 
of faith and practice. The Sadducees in 
their Halakhah adhered to a literalist 
interpretation of Scripture.27 We know 


24 Oumrah I, Table 29 in Discoveries in Judean 
Desert. I, Qumran Cave I, Oxford 1935 
25 11:12. 


26 Shabbat 1|6a; Megillat Taanit, 4 


27 Baba Bathra 116b: Sanhedrin 9%0b. 
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too that the Sadducees followed a dif- 
ferent calendar than that of the Phari- 
sees. [The Judean Scrolls, in these re- 
spects, exhibit similar characteristics. 

A prominent aspect of Sadduceean 
theology was its denial of the doctrine 
ot the resurrection of the dead.** 

There is no mention of a universal 
resurrection in any of the Scrolls. The 
sectarians limited it to the leaders of 
the sect. If the current reports about 
the as yet unpublished scroll are sub- 
stantiated, the document relates that 
the sectarians removed the body of the 
teacher of righteousness from the gal- 
lows and guarded it in the expectation 
that he would be restored to life. The 
episode would only indicate that to the 
sectarians bodily resurection was not a 
phenomenon to be awaited in the world 
to come. 

Josephus’ statement*® that the Sad- 
ducees did not believe in pre-destination 
but in free-will is not in conflict with 
the teaching of the Scrolls. According 
to the latter, God created darkness and 
light and handed over the nations of the 
world to their respective princes. At the 
same time, He gave man freedom of 
choice and guides man’s choice by dl- 
vine grace. Ultimately, it is man’s will 
and deeds that are determinative; 
though, at the end of time, God will 
destroy “wickedness and its spirit.” 

The proposed identification of the 
sect as an off-shoot of the Sadduceeans 


admittedly 


faces a serious 


objection. 
The locale of the finding of the Scrolls 
was unquestionably the residence of the 
Essenes. How are we then to account for 
Sadducees in the Wilderness? 


Ihe answer is supplied by the Habakkuk 


Judean 


28 Tanhuma, Gen 5; Sanhedrin 90b 


29 Ant. 13; 5:9; Wars, 2; 8:14 


Commentary and by an as yet unpub- 
lished scroll. When the schism in the 
Sadduceean ranks took place alter its 
break 
schismatics fled from Jerusalem (hence, 
subsequently referred to as the dwell- 
ing-place of the “Wicked of Ephraim” 
and the “Wicked of Judah”) and be- 
took themselves to the Judean Wilder- 


ness, a place then already known as the 


with Alexander Jannai,_ the 


seat of other schismatics. It might well 
be that during their sojourn with the 
Essenes, the sectarians freely borrowed 
from the doctrines of their hosts what- 
ever suited their taste. It is these changes, 
whatever their extent, that may be allud- 
ed to in the phrase, the “New Covenant” 
in the Habakkuk Commentary.*® Perse- 
cution or war probably accounts for the 
sect’s removal from their new domicile 
among the Essenes to Damascus. There 
their doctrine was renewed and accomo- 
dated to its new setting and the chang- 
ed circumstance. Henceforth, the sect- 
arians entitle it “The New Covenant 
in the Their 
teacher bears the title, “Expounder of 


Land of Damascus.’’*! 
the Torah.”*? We conjecture that the 
Habakkuk Commentary was composed 
during the lifetime of Alexander Jan- 
nai while the Damascus Covenant was 
written after his death when the sect or 
some of its members had returned to 
Judea. 

[he facts, insofar as we know them, 
readily lend themselves to an alterna- 
tive explanation. Originally, there were 
but two important sects in Israel, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. During 
the reign of Alexander Jannai, the lat- 


ter party experienced a schism on ideo- 


31 Damascus Covenant 6:19; 8:20; 10:35-34 
32 Ibid. 6:7; 7:18-19. 
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logical grounds. The schismatics were 
compelled to flee to the Judean Wilder- 
ness. It is this group that founded the 
core out of which Essenism subsequently 
developed. 

Admittedly, there are elements in the 
Scrolls that apparently contradict a “Sad- 
duceean” interpretation as we presently 
know Sadduccean history and doctrine. 
But it must be recalled that such dis- 
crepancies may be readily accounted for 
by the fact that in the Scrolls we find 
reflected a Sadducean sect, not its main 
body. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind, that our knowledge of Sadducee- 
ism is meagre in the extreme and derives 
entirely from Pharisaic sources. 

The Judean Wilderness Scrolls (Wady 
Qumran and Murbaat) number up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty; most of 
them, however, are mere fragments. The 
latter are counted in the thousands. In 
addition to the Scrolls, the finds include 
a pair of phylacteries, papyri letters from 
the period of the Bar Kochbah rebellion, 
a palimpsest, several legal documents 
and a varied collection of documents in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek and Latin. 
Mention must be made likewise of the 
papyri and coins that derive trom the 
Nabatean period, the largest collection 
of Nabatean mater#a! uncovered to date. 
Finally, to complete this enumeration 
of what is undoubtedly the most signi- 
ficant archeological discovery of our 
age, reference must be had to such arti- 
facts as jars, ink wells and menorahs of 
various periods. 


5. 


Little purpose would be served at this 
point by a general description or analy- 
sis of the materials from the Scrolls that 
have already been published. A whole 


library of books and essays bearing on 
the published texts intended for the 
specialists is now available. Nor is there 
any dearth of material on the Scrolls 
on the popular level. However, before 
summing up, a brief description of the 
content of the latest Scroll to be made 
available may not be inappropriate. If 
nothing else, its piquant, unusual char- 
acter, so different in tone from the stand- 
ard Midrash, warrants some attention. 

Until quite recently, this Scroll was 
known as the Scroll of Lamech. The 
title came from the fact that the Scroll 
does speak, in its opening sentences, of 
Lamech and his wife, “the daughter of 
Enoch”. But it has become apparent 
that the reference to Lamech is quite 
incidental. Essentially, the Scroll is a 
Midrashic commentary in Aramaic on 
chapters 12 to 14 inclusive of Genesis. 
The Scroll had deteriorated so badly 
that, at first, it was thought that it 


would be impossible to unroll and de- 


cipher. Thanks, however, to the. skill 


and devotion of Professor Biberkraut, 
some portions have been saved from 
oblivion. Four complete columns of 
script have been recovered together with 
a half-dozen partial columns. All that 
remains decipherable of the balance are 
sume isolated words and letters. 

In the Scroll, Abraham speaks in the 
first person. In the first column, the Pa- 
triarch relates the story of his departure, 
together with Sarah, from his native 
land and his subsequent descent to 


Egypt. The author then dilates in extra- 
ordinary detail, on the basis of Genesis 
12:11, om the beauty of Sarah. This 
praise of Sarah’s comeliness, cataloguing 
the ravishing beauty of her eyes, hair, 
hands, etc., is appropriately placed in 
the mouth of Pharoah’s princes. The 
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second column of the Scroll relates in 
specifics the story of Abraham's separa- 
tion from his nephew Lot. The war of 
Abraham against the Kings who had 
captured Lot (Genesis 14) is recounted 
in the third column. A number of un- 
identified names of persons and places 
are mentioned in the course of the nar- 
rative. The final column contains Abra- 
ham’'s first-person account of his con- 
verse with God on his childlessness and 
God's promise of a son. The account 
concludes with the story of the birth 
ot Isaac. 

What is the significance of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls as a whole? While a full an- 
swer is hardly possible before the com- 
plete publication and exhaustive study 
of all the material that has been unearth- 
ed, a few firm conclusions are already 
inevitable. The Scrolls are an ancient 
and reliable witness to the Masoretic 
text of the Bible. In many instances, 
moreover, the readings of Biblical pas- 
sages offered by the Scrolls serve to clar- 
ify obscurities in our texts that have 
baffled Bible scholars for ages. 

Beyond this, the Scrolls offer us in- 
comparable evidence for the Hebrew 
of the period of the Second Temple, a 
Hebrew heavily influenced by the spoken 
Aramaic of the time. 

Several ancient religious practices are 
now visible, thanks to the Scrolls, in a 
new, clearer light. At least one of these 
merits some explicit reference. 

St. Jerome (4th-5th Century C. E.) in 
his commentary on Ezekiel writes: ““The 
Jews say that the pious scholars of Ba- 


bylonia to this day bind their head with 


the Ten Commandments written on 
parchment. These they were command- 
ed to append before their eyes or their 
forehead, in order that they might per- 
petually see the things they were com- 
manded.” Scholars have always tended 
to regard this statement by Jerome as 
either a bit of information which the 
Patristic writer had badly misconstrued, 
or as a bit of misinformation. Yet, an 
ancient Midrash** makes a special ex- 
egetical point of controverting the view 
that the Ten Commandments ought to 
be included in the phylacteries. It is now 
manifest that the Midrashic passage is 
not, as was previously thought, a bit of 
Rabbinic exegetical fancy but rather op- 
position to a view that had its adherents 
in both theory and practice. The un- 
earthing at Qumrah of phylacteries 
which contain the Ten Commandments 
reveals a hitherto unsuspected reality in 
the Midrashic passage in question. In 
the light of the foregoing, it now ap- 
pears likely that originally the Ten 
Commandments were included in the 
phylacteries. But since the sectarians 
maintained that only the Ten Com- 
mandments were given to Moses, the 
Rabbis objected to their inclusion in 
order to make a clear distinction be- 
tween the normative belief and practice 
of Judaism and that of the schismatics. 

The most significant aspect of the 
Scrolls, beyond its details, is the startling 
revelation they have brought of a hither- 
to unknown chapter in the inner history 
of Judaism and the Jewish people in 
ancient times. 





33 Sifre, Debarim, par. $5. 








JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY, 
AND REINHOLD NIEBUHR: 
A REPLY TO LEVI OLAN 


EMIL L. FACKENHEIM 


A" American rabbi tells the story of 

a parishioner who once argued be- 
fore him as follows: “Judaism is what- 
ever Christianity is not. A belief or book 
ceases to be part of Judaism the moment 
it is no longer exclusively Jewish. Hence 
the Bible has long ceased to be a Jewish 
book. And the same must now be said 
of the Talmud, since it is read, trans- 
lated and commented upon by Chris- 
tians. The substance of Judaism, for our 
time, is Yiddish. For this is still our ex- 
clusive possession.” 

[his story may sound unbelievable, 
even though a rabbi vouches for its ac- 
curacy. But it sounds much less unbe- 
lievable to a person who happens to 
have read a certain type of current pol- 
emical literature, which shows distress- 
ing signs of a similar state of mind. The 
author of the above argument was pre- 
sumably an uneducated and intolerant 
man, whereas the authors of the litera- 
ture in question are men of broad cul- 
ture and tolerance. Despite this differ- 
ence, their anxiousness to protect the 
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integrity of Judaism seems no less blind; 
for it appears to misdirect them into a 
way of thinking which has distinct sim- 
ilarities to that of the above congre- 
gant. Despite all their sophistication, 
they seem to think of Judaism as what 
Christianity is not. In so doing they— 
like the parishioner—cast out of Juda- 
ism much that is of its substance; furth- 
er—also like the parishioner—they re- 
main with something which is only in 
part a Jewish product. The reason for 
their arrival at both results is that, in 
riveting their eyes solely on Christian- 
ity, these writers tend to ignore othe 
things which Judaism is not. Just as 
the Judaism of the above congregant is, 
ironically, only in part a Jewish product 
(the rest being mediaeval German), so 
the Judaism of these polemicists has 
much less resemblance to Jewish tradi- 
tion than with the beliefs of the lesser 
representatives of the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. 

A few examples will suffice in illus- 
tration of the sort of thing we have in 
mind. The literature in question dis- 
poses of religious existentialism as, in 
principle, un-Jewish. For it is “pessimis- 
tic” and “other-worldly.” But it is Chris- 


tianity to which these attributes attach: 


Judaism is “optimistic” and “this-world- 
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ly.” Again, “mysticism” is found to be 
un-Jewish, for it is “irrationalistic.” But 
it is Christianity which is irrationalistic, 
whereas Judaism is “rationalistic.” It is 
extremely doubtful whether any of these 
characterizations is appropriate. If it 
never seems to occur to their advocates 
to question them—despite the fact that, 
on the whole, they are questioning men 
—it would appear to be because of the 
state of mind described above. 

If this literature requires critical at- 
tention, it is primarily because of what 
—we hasten to add, unwittingly—it is do- 
ing to Judaism. For it tends to water 
down Judaism at the present time when 
the cry for a profound religion is more 
urgent than in many a day. The cry for 
such a profound religion—and much of 
what is found in response to this cry— 
springs from an experience which is uni- 
versally human. But the literature in 
question is prey to the unthinking fear 
that it may be specifically Christian. As 
a result, it often believes itself to be de- 
fending Judaism against Christianity, 
when it is actually defending the secu- 


laristi beliets olf the 


Enlightenment 


against criticisms which are 


directed 
against them, not only by a Kierkegaard 
and Niebuhr, but also by a Buber and 


Rosenzweig. There is an 


undoubted 
need for Jewish-Christian discussion. 
And this discussion must stress differ- 
ences as well as similarities. But the lit- 
erature in question threatens to make a 
genuine discussion impossible. 

An article by Rabbi Levi Olan (Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and the Hebraic Spint, 
this journal, Spring 1956) is an excel- 
lent illustration of the above conten- 
tions. Its author is among the more 
broad-minded and scholarly of the rep- 
resentatives of the described litera- 


ture. If nevertheless nearly all his dis- 


tinctions between 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
and the Hebraic Spirit are wrong it is 
not because of either lack of knowledge 
or lack of good will. The wrong thing 
are the categories. And they are wrong 
because they spring from the wrong 
state of mind briefly described above. 


2. 


Before going into specific matters it 
is well to consider Niebuhr’s general ap- 
proach to theological questions, and his 
critic’s position toward it. Niebuhr’s ap- 
proach, incidentally, is more or less 
shared by all religious existentialists. 

Niebuhr begins with a critique of a 
concept which has dominated Western 
thinking since the Age of Enlighten- 
ment: the concept of unqualified human 
self-sufficiency. According to that con- 
cept, man’s theoretical reason is sufh- 
cient to understand human nature and 
destiny; and his practical reason (moral 
and technical) is sufficient to fulfil its 
meaning. If this concept is sound, then 
God is superfluous. There may be a God 
who—irrelevantly to human life—presides 
over the universe; and there may be 
something relevant to human life which 
is, however, not God but merely the hu- 
man idea of God. But there is no need 
for a real, existing God who can enter 
into human life. 

Religious existentialism attacks the 
idea of unqualified human self{-sufhicien- 
cy. But it does not attack it, in media- 
eval fashion, ab extra: by relying on 
some external authority, such as that of 
Scripture. Rather does it attack that 
idea ab intra. It seeks to show that, if 
pushed to radical extremes (but only if 
so pushed) that idea suffers internal col- 
lapse. This is the “dialectic” of religious 
existentialism. 
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The question before us is whether this 
approach is specifically Christian, or 
whether it is compatible with Judaism 
as well as Christianity. Rabbi Olan em- 
phatically adopts the former position. 
He points out that Niebuhr’s kind of 
thinking differs from the rationalism of 
Aristotle, Spinoza and Kant. And he as- 
serts that this makes it incompatible 
with Judaism as well. For Judaism is 
“rationalistic.” “Irrationalism’’ presum- 
ably belongs within Christianity, or at 
least within certain strains of it. 

But even a cursory examination of the 
existentialist approach reveals that terms 
such as rationalism and irrationalism 
fail to come to grips with it. (These 
terms do come to grips with the issues 
raised by nineteenth century romanti- 
cism. But religious existentialism, and 
Niebuhr above all, are as much opposed 
to romantic irrationalism as to Enlight- 
enment rationalism.) The basic existen- 
tialist issue concerns not the cognitive 
power of feeling as against that of rea- 
son; it concerns the limits of all human 
power, feeling as well as reason. 

Now one can very well be a thorough- 
going rationalist and yet assert that rea- 
son has fundamental limitations, and 
that these limitations (along with the 
other human limitations) are of deci- 
sive importance for the problems of reli- 
gious truth. To go further, it is hardly 
possible to be a Jewish rationalist and 
not to assert such limitations. Maimon.- 
des, greatest of Jewish rationalists, found 
it necessary to transform Aristotelianism, 
in a way which limited reason and left 
room for revelation. (This is, of course, 
not to say that Maimonides was an exis- 
tentalist.) It would be quite misleading 
to call him “irrationalistic’’ because of 
this transformation. Not much less mis- 


leading is that adjective when applied 
to religious existentialism. 

Olan’s trafhc with the wrong terms 
serves to obscure two fundamental facts: 
that Niebuhr and the Hebraic Spirit 
share the proposition that man is in 
need of God, and that this is because 
all his powers (including his reason) are 
limited; and that they jointly oppose the 
contrary assertion of secularistic human- 
ism. 

We have no wish to deny the possib- 
ility that there are elements in Nie- 
buhr’s position which are incompatible 
with the Hebraic Spirit. Thus there may 
have to be a sharp disagreement as to 
the precise limits of reason, and as to 
its function within these limits. We 
heartily agree with Olan that no rep- 
resentative Jewish thinker can regard 
reason as “diseased,” i.e., impotent even 
within its limits. But if Olan is trying 
to get at a genuine issue, his confusion 
of categories prevents him from getting 
at it. In the first place, it is, to say the 
least, doubtful whether even for Nie- 
buhr reason is diseased without qualifi- 
cation. After all, he uses arguments in 
support of his position, which arguments 
he presumably regards as “sound” rather 
than “diseased.” Secondly, and far more 
importantly, Olan constantly confuses 
the primary issue (whether all human 
powers have the kind of limit which 
makes man stand in need of God) with 
the secondary issue (the exact nature of 
the limits of reason, and its validity 
within these limits) . 

Against the above, Olan could, of 
course, deny that what we have called 
the primary issue is primary. Indeed, he 


could deny that it is a living issue at 


all, and dismiss it as a relic from media- 
eval obscurantism. Should he take such 


a stand, he could, te be sure, claim the 
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support of John Dewey, Joshua Loth 
Liebman and the currently popular phil- 
osophy of mature living. But he could 
not claim the support of Jewish tradi- 
tion. 


We have repeatedly used expressions 
such as “Hebraic Spirit.” The use of 
such expressions conceals a problem. 
Just how does one know the Hebraic 
Spirit, or, indeed, any spirit? By textual 
quotations? It is well known that the 
Devil, too, can quote Scripture. By 
counting textual quotations? Statistics 
do not reveal the spirit of anything. By 
sympathetic intuition? This is notorious- 
ly subject to bias. The question is im- 
portant in the present context because 
Reinhold Niebuhr asserts that his theol- 
ogy reflects the Hebraic Spirit, and be- 
cause the main burden of Olan’s article 
is a protest against this assertion. In- 
deed, Olan appears to accuse Niebuhr 
not merely of error but of deliberate dis- 
tortion. He accuses him of “playing fast 
and loose with the text.” 

We may begin by observing that if 
ever a tu quoque argument was appro- 
priate, it is in the present case. Rabbi 
Olan not only picks and chooses from 
Jewish sources what happens to fit his 
case, conveniently ignoring what does 
not. He also restates some of what he 
picks in a way which changes its essence. 

Examples of the former abound. Read 
the following: “The Rabbinic sugges- 
tion that God would not mind if man 
forsook Him, so long as he observed 
His law, is expressive of the Hebraic 
Spirit.” It is indeed, provided one adds 


the remainder of the quotation, which 
asserts that the “light” in the law would 


bring man back to God! Olan’s omission 


of this remainder may not be deliber- 
ate. But an unwitting omission, too, 
is an omission. Or consider his assertion 
that the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead was never central in Judaism. 
One wonders how an ancient Pharisee 
would have taken to this suggestion. 
What, finally, is one to think of his 
view that if Talmudic teachers stressed 
the ‘“‘world-to-come,” it was only in an 
“attempt to lighten the gloom and bol- 
ster the flagging spirit of the people’? 
Surely Olan cannot mean that the rabbis 
deliberately propounded what they knew 
to be only a useful lie. (If there is any 
evidence to justify such an interpreta- 
tion of Talmudic theology, or any part 
of it, we should like to hear of it.) We 
must assume, then, that Olan’s thesis is 
different. He is psychoanalyzing the rab- 
bis. They may have believed themselves 
to be propounding a truth; but their 
actual (if subconscious) intention was 
to propound. a useful lie. 

gut once we start psychoanalyzing 
religious doctrines, we lack all criteria 
as to where we should stop. And if we 
pick and choose, we lack all ‘criteria as 
to what to pick. One could, for exam- 
ple, explain the modernist denial of the 
world-to-come as a useful! lie; useful be- 
cause in a highly competitive society sur- 
vival depends on maximum engagement 
in this world. The upshot is that, in the 
absence of criteria, the psychoanalyzing 
of isolated doctrines is merely a device 
for escaping their uncomfortable impact. 
For to psychoanalyze them is to destroy 
their significance. 

So much for Rabbi Olan’s arbitrary 
selections. We must now turn to his dis- 
tortions. How can one assert that, ac- 
cording to Isaiah, the messianic age will 
be “ushered in, not by some supernatu- 
ral grace, but by the common human 
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factor of man’s moral maturation’? 


Imagine Isaiah talking like the author of 
The Mature Mind! Or consider the fol- 
lowing: “The garden of Eden was a 
deadly place for man, and had he stayed 


in its comfortable, orderly placidity, 


there would have 


cultural 
growth.” This is the sort of interpreta- 


been no 


tion which used to be given in the 
eighteenth century. But the interpreters 
then knew very well that this was read- 
ing into the text what was not in it. 
(Cf, e.g., the very interesting commen- 
tary of Kant on the first few chapters 
of Genesis.) Is a place “deadly” which 
is visited by God? 

It is admittedly difficult to interpret 
Biblical metaphors. Still, after all is said 
on this highly complex topic, it remains 
one thing at least to try to discover what 
is there, another to project what is not. 
Thus it is notoriously hazardous to in- 
terpret Isaiah chapter 11. But any re- 
spectable interpretation must pay some 
heed to the fact that, if the wolf is to 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard to 
lie down with the kid, nature must not 
merely be improved but transmuted. If 
Rabbi Olan cannot accept this idea, and 
the supernaturalist implications that go 
with it, let him by all means say so. But 
let him stop acting as if Jewish sources 
cannot contain what he cannot accept: 
let him stop “playing fast and loose with 
the text.” 

But the tu quoque argument does not 
get us very far. Indeed, it is childish un- 
less understood, not as the solution of a 
problem, but merely as its disclosure. 
The problem still remains: how can one 
interpret the Hebraic Spirit (or any oth- 
er spirit) and be sure not to distort it? 
It is obvious that everybody must select. 
It is also obvious that everybody must 


interpret. How can one know what sel. 


ection is justified, and what interpreta- 
tion ts an interpretation, rather than a 
distortion? 

To this question Rabbi Olan has a 
simple answer: the historians give the 
authoritative interpretation. One arrives 
at the truth by hard, historical research; 
and among Niuebuhr’s failings is_ this, 
that he is not a hard, historical research- 
er, but a theologian. 

In the first place, one may well have 
certain misgivings about Olan’s authori- 
ties, and his quotations from their pro- 
nouncements do nothing to remove these 
misgivings. Is it so certain that, when 
they peer into the past, they can remove 
their modern spectacles? But the second 
point is more important. This is that 
the approach of the theologian (Olan 
no less than Niebuhr) is necessarily dif- 
ferent from that of the historian. The 
historian merely reports on the past; the 
theologian looks in it for things of abid- 
ing truth and value. The historian de- 
scribes, indiscriminately, the trivial and 
profound, what is now dated and what 
is not. (One could even argue that the 
historian must refrain from all such 
honorific terms, unless he is prepared to 
surrender all claims to historical objec- 
tivity.) But whether he likes it or not, 
the theologian cannot cling to such un- 
discriminating objectivity (unless he is 
prepared to surrender all claims to be- 
ing a theologian!) . And this means that, 
even though historian and theologian 
may both select, they necessarily select 
according to different principles. And 
for a theologian simply to rely on the 
authority of the historian is impossible. 

The problem, then, is still with us; 
and it is formidable. This would not be 


the place to offer a solution, even for 


someone rash enough to believe himself 


in possession of it. We will say here 
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only this much. Theological interpreta- 
tion of the past must satisfy two condi- 
tions. Even if it does it may not succeed 
in avoiding bias. But it cannot hope to 
avoid bias unless it satisfies these two 
conditions. 

The first is an awareness of the prob- 
lem itself. The theologian who looks for 
abiding truth and value in the past must 
understand that he cannot but select 
from the past, and that the principles 
which govern his selections are not neces- 
sarily those of the past from which he 
selects. He must understand that he can- 
not avoid this predicament—e.g., by sim- 
ply surrendering his own principles for 
those of the past. For on a surrender 
would either have no grounds at all, in 
which case it would be a blind author- 
itarianism which accepts as authoritative 
any and all of the past; or else it would 
be on grounds independent of the past, 
in which case it would not be a surren- 
der of principles at all. 

But awareness of the problem, by it- 
self, is only of negative value. It helps 
avoid the sort of gross blunder which 
discovers that the “essence” of the Bible 
is whatever happens to be cherished 
modern conviction. But the theologian 
who satisfies the first condition is then 
able to satisfy the second as well; that, 
in searching in the past for abiding 
truth, he should be critical of the as- 
sumptions of his own time. By “being 
critical” we do not mean rejecting these 
assumptions; we mean bringing to full 
consciousness what is ordinarily uncon- 
scious. Any age has convictions which 
it accepts, not merely uncritically, but 
even unconse iously; it is not even aware 
that they are convictions of a special 
sort, simply because everybody else ac- 
cepts them too. Now if the theologain 


does not bring to full consciousness as- 
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sumptions which are normally uncon- 
scious and hence unquestioned, he can- 
not possibly arrive at a genuine inter- 
pretation of the past. His criteria of 
what is dated and what is not, of what 
is essential or inessential will merely be 
the assumptions of the modern age— 
mere prejudices, in the absence of criti- 
cism. And his reconstruction of such en- 
tities as the “Hebraic Spirit” will, to 
paraphrase Goethe, manifest the actual 
Hebraic Spirit far less than his own. 
What is needed, however, is a genuine 
encounter with the past. If one is gen- 
uinely to find something in the past, 
there must be a two-way traffic: in which 
the theologian, to be sure, subjects the 
past to his modern criticism, but in 
which he is also willing and able to 
subject his modern self to the criticism 
of the past. But no matter how willing 
a theologian may be to effect such an 
encounter, he cannot be able to effect 
it unless he has risen above the preju- 
dices of the present, by bringing uncon- 
scious assumptions to the light of con- 
sciousness. His traffic with the past may 
appear to him to be two-way traffic; it 
is one-way trafhc all the same. 

We must now consider how well Nie- 
buhr and his critic manage to satisfy 
the above two conditions. And it will 
become evident that while Niebuhr satis- 
fies both, Olan satisfies neither. Conse- 
quently, while Niebuhr’s interpretation 
of the Hebraic Spirit may not wholly 
avoid bias, it does far better than that 
of his critic. 

Of the first condition we have al- 
ready spoken. Olan’s quotations from 
historical authorities reflect a total un- 
awareness of the distinction between his- 


torical and theological interpretation. 
As a result of this unawareness, he picks 


from his authorities according to prin- 
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ciples which would hardly be used by 
the historians themselves. He selects 
from the past according to what may 
be important to us, paying no attention 
to the possibility that this was not nec- 
essarily important to the past. What is 
wrong with this procedure is not the act 
of selecting, according to importance, 
in itself. This, as we have seen, any theol- 
ogian must do, Niebuhr as well as Olan. 
But while Niebuhr is aware of what he 
is doing Olan is not. 

But Niebuhr’s interpretation of the 
Hebraic Spirit satisfies our second as well 
as our first condition. Indeed, as a critic 
of the prejudices of the modern age he 
ranks with the foremost of contempo- 
rary thinkers. Olan, in sharp contrast, 
gives no sign of having done any radical 
questioning in this matter at all. There 
is the odd lame remark to the effect 
that some modern views (such as the be- 
lief in necessary progress) require some 
measure of reappraisal; but that is all. 
As a result, while Niebuhr’s encounter 
with the Hebraic Spirit may not be en- 
tirely successful, because of Pauline or 
other bias read into it, Olan’s encounter 
is not a genuine encounter at all. Bar- 
ring the odd isolated insight, it remains 
a mere viewing of the past through mod- 
ern spectacles. 


Perhaps the above general contentions 
should be corroborated by a few speci- 
fic examples. More or less at random, 
we select the doctrines of sin and his-~ 
tory, for brief consideration. 

There is an unquestionable issue be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity as re- 
gards the problem of sin. Judaism, to 
put it briefly, has no place for original 
sin. But this is putting it altogether too 


briefly, in a way which sheds no light 
on the issue. For, on the one hand, even 
among those Christians who embrace 
the doctrine of total depravity there are 
few, if any, who mean that man can 
do nothing at all toward his self-per- 
fection (to use a theologically neutral 
term) ; on the other hand, there are few, 
if any, Jewish thinkers whose belief in 
the pcessibility of human self-perfection 
means that divine aid is in principle 
unnecessary. To quote Abraham Hes- 
chel (in private conversation with this 
writer), sin, for Judaism, may not be 
original; but it is, nevertheless, univer- 
sal. 

The philosophy of the Enlightenment 
does, of course, dispense with the need 
for divine aid. Man can, ought to, and 
in the end will, perfect himself, by 
“moral maturation” alone. Further, 
from the Enlightenment until today, 
Jewish thinkers have often seen fit sim- 
ply to identify Jewish with Enlighten- 
ment teaching. Those who commit this 
confusion compound it still further: 
they view as exclusively Christian, not 
only the view that sin is original, but 
also the much wider view that, for the 
total solution of the problem of sin, 
God is needed in any sense at all. With 
insignificant qualifications, Olan simply 
carries on this multiple confusion. Be- 
ginning by naively reading Enlighten- 
ment doctrines into the Hebraic Spirit, 
he proceeds to upbraid Niebuhr for fail- 
ing to find them there. Possibly Niebuhr 
has misinterpreted the Hebraic view of 
sin. But if so, Olan has done nothing 
to detect the errors. Instead of contri- 
buting to the discussion of a perennial 
issue between Judaism and Christianity, 
he has merely contributed to its confu- 
sion. 


The situation is no better as regards 
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history; Olan has this to say about the 
prophetic view of history. “Whatever 
else the Hebrew prophets believed, their 
faith in progress never wavered.” In a 
sense, this statement is no doubt accept- 
able. Again: “Judaism is optimistic 
about history.” This statement too is, 
in a sense, acceptable, though not quite 
so readily. For in speaking of Judaism 
as a whole (instead of the prophets 
only) some attention should be paid to 
elements such as the apocalyptic. But 
we may let this go. What we cannot let 
go is that Olan’s statements are accept- 
able only in one ol two possible senses; 
and that, while he does not specify, 
there is little doubt that he means them 
in the other sense. 

“Faith in progress” and “optimism 
about history” can rest on two vastly dif- 
ferent grounds. These are the grounds 
of human power for good alone, and the 
joint operation of human and divine 
power. There is little doubt that Olan’s 
statements rest on the former of these 
erounds. For he rejects any form olf sup- 
ernaturalism. “Divine operation in his- 
tory,” can therefore mean to him, at 
most, operation through something like 
the conscience of man: in which case 
divine power adds nothing to human 
power, understood by itself. It is, in that 
case, a pious redundancy. 

But if traditional Judaism is optimis- 
tic about history, it is most decidedly 
on the alternative grounds. To any rea- 
sonably unbiased interpreter, the God 
of traditional Judaism is not a pious 
redundancy, but the Other-than-man 
who can—and does—enter into history. 
And if Judaism is optimistic about his- 
tory, it may be in part because of trust 
in human power. But the trust in divine 
power is an addition sufficiently decisive 


as to leave any optimism inadequately 


grounded without it. Consequently, 
whatever the Messiah, according to tra- 
dition, will be doing to history (and 
on this, too, much could be said against 
Olan’s presentation) , he is endowed for 
his task with supernatural powers. And 
he requires this endowment precisely 
because the Messianic age cannot be 
brought about by man’s “moral matura- 
tion” alone. 

Now undoubtedly there is an issue be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity as re- 
gards history. Olan briefly touches on 
this when he denies (correctly) that 
what the Torah is in Judaism, Christ is 
in Christianity. But the issue is hopeless- 
ly confused if one insists on calling Juda- 
ism “optimistic” about history, and 
Christianity “pessimistic,” or Judaism 
“this-worldly,” and Christianity “other- 
worldly.” For traditional Judaism can be 
unqualifiedly optimistic about history 
only by bringing God into it; and since 
Christianity, Loo, brings God into his- 
tory, it cannot be pessimistic about it 
without qualification. For the same rea- 
son, Christianity cannot be wholly “oth- 
er-worldly.” And again Judaism (which 
lets God enter into history but refuses 
to identify Him with history) cannot, 
for that reason, be wholly “this-world- 
ly.” We must conclude, once more, that 
if there is an issue between Judaism and 
Christianity here, Olan has done noth- 
ing to clarify it. We must also conclude 
that Niebuhr’s interpretation of the He- 
braic view of history, whatever its short- 
comings, is vastly superior to that of his 
critic. Perhaps he does not see, in a 
wholly unbiased way, how the Hebraic 
view lets God enter into history. But 
he at least understands with the utmost 
clarity that God, according to that view, 
enters into history. But in Olan’s treat- 


ment, that decisive—and majestic—aspect 
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of the Hebraic view has become trans- 
formed into a secularistic platitude. 


5. 


Rabbi Olan’s critique of Reinhold 
Niebuhr teaches one important lesson. 
The author is of broad mind, and well 
versed in Jewish thought. The standard 
of his writing is well above that normal 
in the literature of which it is a rep- 
resentative. If nevertheless his efforts to 
define Judaism vis-a-vis Christianity 
come to grief, it is because of a tendency 


to think uncritically in the terms of yes- 


terday. This tendency is very hard to 
resist. The present Jewish thinker is 
steeped in these terms, because he was 
taught to think in them. It is also un- 
deniable that they have some degree of 
resemblance to those in which Jewish 
tradition itself thinks. The lesson we are 
taught is that the times require of us 
a searching re-appraisal of the terms of 
yesterday; and that an indispensable aid 
in this re-appraisal must be the most 
vigorous attempt to relive in our minds 
the Hebraic Spirit, from its beginnings 
throughout its life in history. 





THE BLACK BOOK OF RELIGION 


ROBERT GORDIS 


[' is a commonplace of our times that 
interest in religion has vastly in- 
creased. There are many powerful mo- 
tives that have led men to seek to know 
its message and at times even to accept 
its view of life. It is, however, a far cry 
from an attitude of respect for religious 
teaching on the one hand, to a personal 
commitment to relig‘ous living on the 
other. To change long-cherished views 
is itself a difficult task, especially if all 
the forces of one’s environment conspire 
against it; to transform the pattern of 
one’s life, by breaking long-established 
habits and creating new and unfamiliar 
modes of behavior, requires nothing less 
than a gigantic spiritual revolution. Of 
this relatively few men are capable. 
The Talmudic utterance that declares 
that even the wholly righteous cannot 
attain to the level of the penitent bears 
witness to the excruciating agony in- 
volved in inner reconstruction. To “re- 
turn,” especially to a home which many 
modern men never knew at first hand, 
requires not only intellectual courage, 
but spiritual attitudes of great rarity. 
It is not enough to be logically con- 
vinced that in the wisdom of life the 
old paths are better than the new high- 
ways; one must also be possessed of pro- 
found humility and strength of will. In 
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The present essay will form a chapter in a 
forthcoming book. Robert Gordis’ most recent 
publication is Judaism for the Modern Age. 


this fearsome battle of the soul, each 
man must fight alone. Little can be done 
to aid him, except perhaps to clear some 
road-blocks from the way. 

Such a road-block, contronting sincere 
and intelligent people as they struggle 
to achieve a living, active faith, is the 
tremendous chasm that yawns between 
religion in theory and in reality. The 
preachment of religion as embodied in 
its sacred Scriptures, its world-view and 
its ethical imperatives, seems noble and 
persuasive. But the practice of religion, 
as seen in human experience, both past 
and present, stands in tragic contrast. 
That religion as an ideal is beautiful, 
may be granted, but the evidence is im- 
pressive that as a reality it has all too 
often served as an obstacle to human 
progress. 

Religion is dedicated to the worship 
of God, but the old couplet about the 


Devil seems more applicable to its role 
in human life: 


“The Devil when ill, the Devil a monk 
would be, 


The Devil when well, the Devil a 
monk is he!” 


II 


It is not difficult to draw up a power- 
ful bill of indictment against religion 
as a force in history. It is undeniable 
that war, through the ages, has been 
blessed by virtually every religion. In 
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the Biblical period the Israelites carried 
the Ark of the Covenant forward against 
the enemy in battle and the classic He- 
brew phrase for “declaring war” is to 
“sanctify war.” The young Mohamme- 
dan religion swept across Asia and Africa 
and stormed the citadel of Europe, ol- 
fering to the conquered population the 
choice of the Book or the Sword. Its 
fanaticism is far from spent today. Chris- 
tianity too, is far from guiltless. The 
religion of the “Prince of Peace” has a 
long record of violence and destruction 
to atone for. The Crusades proved a 
significant milestone in human history, 
but their conscious motivation and their 
direct result were a holocaust of blood- 
shed for the glory of God. The Cru- 
sades were initiated by massacres of the 
age-old Jewish communities of the 
Rhineland, and were accompanied by 
the death en route of untold thou- 
sands of Crusaders, including children, 
through disease and hunger, long before 
Palestine was reached, and culminated 
in centuries of warfare in the Holy Land. 
The Thirty Years’ War between the two 
chief branches of the Christian church, 
devastated 


Germany and embroiled 


much of Europe for three decades, from 
1618 to 1648. 

Closely allied to the blessing of war 
by religion has been its fomenting of 
persecution and intolerance. Not only 
were campaigns organized against the 
infidel Turks in the Holy Land, but the 
Catholic Church carried out crusades of 
extermination against the Christian sects 
of the Albigenses in 1229 and all but 
wiped out the Waldenses for maintain- 
ing heretical doctrines. On St. Barthole- 
mew’s Day in 1572, 10,000 of the Protes- 
tant leaders of France were massacred 
in a massive blood-bath that saved 
France for the Catholic Church. The 


Bohemian Reformer, John Huss, had 
been given a solemn safe-conduct by the 
Emperor, so that he might present his 
case before the Council of Constance in 
1415. But the Emperor was assured by 
his spiritual advisers that a promise 
made to a heretic was not binding, and 
Huss was seized and burnt at the stake 
for his ideas. Even the dead were not 
safe. During his lifetime, John Wyclif, 
the translator of the Bible into English, 
had powerful protectors, but in 1428, 
forty-tour years after his death, church 
ofhcials exhumed his bones and burnt 
his remains. The Inquisition has long 
been a by-word for unrelenting cruelty 
set into motion by religious fanaticism. 
To be sure, by a species of casuistry all 
too familiar, the Church remained tech- 
nically guiltless of the blood of its vic- 
tims. Moved by love for the heretics and 
by zeal to save their souls, it turned 
over the bodies of thousands of men, 
women and children to the secular arm 
of the State for torture and burning. 
The ten volume “History of the Inquisi- 
tion” by H. C. Lea is a tragic monu- 
ment to the cruelty of men induced by 
the love of God. 

Nor is this sorry record limited to any 
single religion. During the greater por- 
tion of its history, Judaism was the reli- 
gion of a people in exile, and hence too 
weak to enforce its way of life upon oth- 
ers, even if it were so minded. But dur- 
ing the brief hey-day of Jewish indepen- 
dence achieved by the Maccabees (142- 
63 B.C.E.), the Jewish king, John Hyr- 
canus, nephew of Judah the Maccabee, 
forcibly compelled the Edomites in the 
south and the Gentile inhabitants of the 
Galilean cities in the north, to accept 
Judaism as their faith. It is only fair to 
note that this politically inspired con- 
version was looked at askance by the 
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rabbis of the Talmud and the masses of 
the people. 

In our irreligious age, persecution in 
the name of religion has given way to 
newer motives. Yet even in the twentieth 
century it is not dead. During the period 
of the Mussolini-Hitler pact, the fascist 
regime of Anton Pavelik was set up in 
Yugoslavia with the blessing of the Ca- 
tholic Church, which saw an opportuni- 
ty to compel Greek Orthodox Serbs to 
become Roman Catholics. Archbishop 
Stepinac offered three choices to the 
Serbs: to accept the Catholic faith or 
to “move out” (of Croatia) or “to be 
cleansed with the metal broom” (i.e., 
be shot). In his report to the Vatican 
on May 8, 1944, he announced that 240,- 
000 Serbs had been converted as a result 
of his zeal. 

Ihe number of Jewish children shel- 
tered in non-Jewish homes during the 
fury of Nazi persecution will probably 
never be known. It represents one olf 
the brighter pages in the dark history 
of twentieth century man. Yet even upon 
these episodes shadows have fallen. In 


many 


instances, these 


chidren were 
raised in the dominant faith and there- 
after prevented from returning to their 
people and tamily. The case of Robert 
Finaly in France, where the child was 
forcibly denied to his relatives, became 
a cause célébre, but it is far from unique. 

The most striking instance of the role 
of religion in fomenting persecution is 
afforded by the ubiquitous social disease 
of anti-Semitism. In recent years, the 
phenomenon has been subjected to study 
from every conceivable angle. It is clear 
that its virulence derives from the fact 
that it goes back to no simple or super- 
ficial cause. Anti-Semitism is a complex 


of psychological, religious, social, eco- 


nomic and cultural factors. In part, it is 
the result of genuine prejudice, but it 
has been stimulated not a little by the 
cynical charlatanism and the cold-blood- 
ed selt-interest of individuals and groups 
who seek to ride to power and wealth 
by setting the demon loose. With so com- 
plicated and deep-seated an etiology, it 
is no wonder that ant-Semitism does not 
easily yield to social therapy. 

In this complex of evil, as virtually 
all students recognize, organized Chris- 
tianity has played a large role, by stim- 
ulating and maintaining anti-Jewish 
prejudice, even if it did not create it. 
Countless efforts by scholars to refute the 
charge that “the Jews’ are responsible 
for the death of Jesus have been made, 
on the basis of the political, religious 
and social conditions of Palestine in the 
Second Temple period. It has been 
pointed out that the Jews lacked the 
motive, the means or the opportunity 
for executing one whose religious ideas 
probably differed less from normative 
Judaism than did those of many other 
groups and sects, upon which attention 
has been focussed anew by the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Apostles of 
good-will have sought to stress the ob- 
vious truth chat not only Jesus’ oppo- 
nents, but all his disciples were Jews. 
Nonetheless, the cry of ‘“Christ-killer”’ 
still continues to reverberate through 
time and to poison the minds of little 
children in their most impressionable 
years. One recalls the bitter irony of Is- 
rael Zangwill’s remark that many a 
Christian who does not believe that 
Jesus ever existed, is sure that the Jews 
killed him! Studies by Drew University 
and other institutions have demonstrated 
that the seeds of prejudice are often 


sown for many well-meaning Christians 
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in their Sunday School 
which they never outgrow. 

In our modern age, secular rather 
than religious factors seem to pre-domi- 
nate in anti-Semitism. Nonetheless, the 
religious source of prejudice is far from 
extinct. In 1952, nearly a decade after 
Hitler’s end, the Australian League for 
Human Rights appealed to Cardinal In- 
nitzer of Vienna to remove tablets and 
paintings in some churches in the Tyrol 
which depicted Jews as using blood for 
the Passover ritual. He referred the mat- 
ter to the local Bishop Rusch of Inns- 
bruck, who answered that “the Jews have 
not yet proved that they never did such 
a thing.” The Church can point to 
many great-souled leaders and followers 
who have nobly sought to atone for such 


instruction, 


darker phases by their heroism, sacrifice 
and genuine love for their fellowmen, 
but the record of the past cannot be 
blotted out completely. 

The indictment against religion is not 
limited to its contribution to war, per- 
secution and intolerance. In a casual re- 
view of a book on law, an obscure writer 
a century ago struck off a phrase that 
has not been forgotten. Religion, Karl 
Marx declared, is the opium of the peo- 
ple. The epigram has persisted, because 
it cannot easily be dismissed as false. 
All too often organized religion has 
served as an instrument for social ex- 
ploitation and political tyranny. More 
that once, the teacher of religion has 
stood side by side with the oppressor, 
casting a halo of sanctity over the ty- 
rant’s misdeeds and teaching the people 
that submission to evil is the will of 
God. Every student of French history 
knows of the extensive line of privileges 
and emoluments enjoyed by the Church, 


along with the nobility. In Czarist Rus- 


sia, the Greek Orthodox Church taught 
the peasant that he owed reverence 
equally to the Great Father in Heaven 
and to the “Little Father” in the Krem- 
lin. It has been maintained that the 
habit of total obedience to tyranny 
which seems to characterize the Russian 
people under communism became in- 
grained in the national character by cen- 
turies of religious indoctrination. The 
close alliance of the Church with Fran- 
co, and its role as one of the great land- 
owners in poverty-stricken Spain need 
no documentation today. In our own 
country the flag and the cross are among 
the two most popular symbols used by 
reactionary groups and agencies. 
Moreover, organized religion has again 
and again opposed scientific progress. 
In the Middle Ages, the Church was 
strongly hostile to the translation of the 
Bible into the vernaculars of Europe. 
The fate of John Huss and of John Wy- 
clif has already been referred to. The 
instance is that of Galileo, im- 


prisoned by the Inquisition for daring 


classi 


to suggest that the earth moves around 
the sun, murmuring under his breath, 
as he recanted, e pur se muove, “and 
yet it moves.” To avoid a similar fate, 
the publication of the findings of Coper- 
nicus, the father of modern astronomy, 
was delayed for a half century, the re- 
sults not being communicated to the 
world until after he was dead. With the 
weakening of the power of organized 
religion since the eighteenth century, has 
come a lessening of its power to hin- 
der scientific progress. The Scopes trial 
in Tennessee was a tragi-comic epilogue 
to a bitter struggle waged for centuries. 


Il 
This bill of particulars against the 
1ole of religion in human affairs could 
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be extended with little difhculty. That 
the indictment is true, every fair-minded 
observer will be compelled to admit, but 
as is generaily the case, it is not the 
whole truth, and half a truth is often 
worse than none. It would be extremely 
shortsighted, if, after the prosecution 
were heard, the case were closed and 
the verdict handed down that religion 
is a bad business. 

Even before any defense is attempted, 
a few considerations ought to be made 
clear. In the first instance, the religious 
believer has no obligation to defend 
all manifestations of religion in _ his- 
tory, any more than a lover of lit- 
erature, music or art is called upon to 
praise every poem, song or painting 
created. To believe in religion does not 
mean to declare that all religions are 
true or even that everything in any given 
religion is good. Apologists for religion 
who have tailed to recognize this truth 
lave done their cause a disservice. By 
distorting the record, they have left rel- 
igion vulnerable to the charge that it is 
an enemy of progress. Even if the origin 
of religion is divine, its conduct and or- 
ganization are human, with the well- 
known propensity of men to error and 
sin. There is no need, therefore, eithe 
to deny or to minimize the sins of reli- 
cion throughout history. The greatest 
exemplars of religion the world has ever 
known, the Prophets of Israel, spent at 
least as much energy castigating false 
religion as in expounding true religion 

It should be conceded, freely and hon- 
estly, that all religions during thei 
chequered history have been guilty of 
grave offences against the human spirit 
and by that token against the Divine 
Presence, to which they owe allegiance. 


But like any defendant before the bar 


of judgment, religion deserves to be 
viewed in its proper perspective. 

Here a basic consideration should be 
noted—very often religion has been the 
instrument of evil, but not its cause. 
Ours is an age when religion has lost 
much of its influence and even more of 
its power. This has not led to a reduc- 
tion in the sway of evil in our time. All 
that has happened is that today evil 
tends to be secular in motivation and 
expression. Compared to the modern 
totalitarianism, the worst forms of 
religious persecution and massacre in 
the past seem idyllic. The Kishineff 
pogroms in 1902, which aroused the 
indignation of the civilized world, were 
organized by the Czarist regime as a di- 
versionary tactic and enjoyed the bless- 
ings of the priests of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. The total casualties were 
forty-five dead and five hundred and 
eighty-six wounded. How these riots 
pale into significance by the side 
of the cold-blooded, systematic destruc- 
tion of 175,000 human beings in the 
Nazi gas-chambers in Dachau alone. 
During its history, extending over sev- 
eral centuries, the Inquisition encom- 
passed the death or torture of several 
thousand men and women. In its met- 
eoric career, lasting two decades, Nazism 
brought about the murder of millions 
of non-combatants. Communists dicta- 
torships have slain hundreds of thou- 
sands and condemned millions more to 
slave-camps and life-long imprisonment. 
The motivation of modern totalitarian- 
ism is violently anti-religious, seeking to 
justify its doctrines and practices by the 
pseudo-scientific theory of race in one 
case and by the dictatorship of the prol- 
etariat in the other. No one will rightly 


condemn science because of its perver- 
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sion by the totalitarians. So too, religion 
cannot justly be held accountable for 
the perversion of its insights by the prac- 
titioners of bigotry and ill-will, whether 
past or present. 

Religion, it is true, has not only been 
used to bless war, but has served in an- 
cient and medieval times both as a cause 
and a pretext for war. The roots of mod- 
ern war, on the other hand, are undis- 
guisedly nationalistic and economic in 
character, and the fruits are indescriba- 
bly more horrible than in past conflicts. 
In sum, oppression and fanaticism are 
not monopolies of religion. They are co- 
efhcients of the lust for power from 
which few men are free. We may meet 
it in a Cardinal Richelieu, to be sure, 
but not because he is a Prince of the 
Church—simply because he is human. 
The Biblical sage, Ecclesiastes, had noted 
this tragic proclivity of human nature 
long ago: “This too have I seen under 
the sun, where one man rules over his 
brother to do him harm.” The root of 
the evil, both within religion and with- 
out, was expressed by Lord Acton as a 
historial axiom: “Power corrupts, and 
absolute power tends to corrupt absolu- 
tely.” 

Why has religion so often been in al- 
liance with the powers of oppression? 
The answer lies in its strong hold on 
the souls of men. The tyrant will use 
every instrument to rule the spirit of 
his victims, the more effectively to en- 
slave their bodies. For centuries religion 
constituted virtually the entire world- 
view of the masses. No other instrument 
could prove so efficacious in keeping 
them contented with their lot, particu- 
larly since religion offered the consola- 
tions of a happier existence in the world 


beyond. For all its bitter sarcasm, the 


old 1.W.W. song reflec ted fairly this role 
of religion: 


“Bye and bye, 
You'll eat pie, 
In the sky.’ 


Even today, religion possesses tremen- 
dous power, but it is no longet the only 
expression of group culture. 


and dictators will 


l yrants 
therefore use the 
school system, the press, the radio, lit 
erature, the arts, and above all, national 
patriotism to buttress their position of 
power. The remedy for the abuse of cul 
ture is obviously not the abolition of 
culture. Similarly, in the area of faith. 
Religion is not the opiate of the peo- 
ple; it may be, and often has been, but 
its role depends upon the people and 


the religion in question 
IV 


We have cited the sins of religion in 
the indictment; it is only fair to note 
that religion has also been a force for 
good. From its inception, religion was 
the mother of the arts and sciences. As 
tronomy and geometry were first culti- 
vated by the priests of the Nile and 
Euphrates Valley. Ihe art of writing, 
the origins of which are veiled in ob- 
scurity, was almost surely an invention 
of the priests and it long remained vir- 
tually their monopoly. The word “thea- 
tre” still reminds us that drama was 
originally part of the ritual of the Greek 
relligion, dedicated to the Olympian gods 
and the myths that enshrined their 
deeds. In the chaos of the Middle Ages, 
it was the Christian monks who copied 


and thus preserved the great classics of 


antiquity, secular as well as religious. 
The text of the Hebrew Bible was safe- 
guarded against corruption by the labors 
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of untold nameless scholars, the Masor- 
etes, who erected a dike against the flood 
of changes and errors that would have 
inundated the text of Scripture. The 
ancient Biblical manuscripts recently dis- 
Dead Sea Scrolls 
have underscored the yeoman achieve- 


covered among the 


ment of those Guardians of Tradition, 
whose pious labors extended over a thou- 
sand years and to whom the world owes 
the preservation of the Book of Books. 
Itc would be interesting to survey the 
contribution that both the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches have made to hu- 
man culture by providing “livings” for 
the clergy and thus making it possible 
for gifted sons of the lower and middle 
classes to have both the leisure and the 
education for creative work in litera 
ture, music, art and science. In Judaism, 
the relationship of religion and culture 


“Rabbi” 


teacher” and the central concept, To- 


is organ means “master, 
rah, is untranslatable, embracing law, 


lore and learning, culture and faith. 


Divine in origin, Torah is constantly en 
riched by man’s activity. 

As against the use of religion to but- 
tress privilege and oppression must be 
set its role as a valiant torce tor tree- 


dom. Not only the prophet and the 


preacher, but many a 


revolutionary 
leader drew his inspiration from reli- 
gion and spoke in the name of God. In 
the preface to his translation of Scrip 
ture, Wyclif declares that “the Bible be- 
lieves in government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people,” four 
hundred years before the phrase was 
used by Abraham Lincoln, who was him- 
self moulded principally by one Book. 

The close relationship of religion and 
democracy in American history has been 


frequently pointed out. The Puritan 


motto declared “Rebellion to tyrants 
means obedience to God.” When a seal 
for the United States was under discus- 
sion in Corgress, a committee consisting 
of John Adams, Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson proposed the adop- 
tion of this apothegm together with a 
scene depicting the escape of the Israel- 
ites and the destruction of the Egyptian 
pursuers at the Red Sea. The Puritans 
have been described as “Old Testament 
Christians,” because they sought to 
build their polity on the basis of the 
Hebrew Bible, with its unmistakable em- 
phasis upon freedom from subjection to 
man as the right of all God’s children. 
The emergence of American political 
institutions testifies to the truth of 
Lecky’s frequently quoted words, “He- 
braic mortar cemented the foundations 
of American When _ the 
American Revolution broke out, it was 
to the book of 


democrac . 


Exodus to which the 
Founding Fathers of the American revo- 
lution turned for inspiration and hope, 
comparing George Washington to 
Moses, George III to Pharaoh, the Brit- 
ish to the Egyptians and the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Red Sea, and their own 
eventual destiny to that of the Israelites, 
led and liberated by God. 

The Bible has been a source of in- 
spiration in the far-flung struggle for 
human liberation on many fronts. The 
enslaved Negro on the southern planta- 
tion undoubtedly found it easier to bear 
his lot because of his simple faith in the 
hereafter, but he also drew courage to 
await ultimate liberation on earth from 
the Biblical saga of Moses and the Exo- 
dus, which he recalled in the moving 


spiritual: 


“When Israel was in Egypt land, 
Let my people go, 
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Oppressed so hard they could not 
stand, 
Let my people go.” 
A Jewish Marx, 
Moses Hess, wrote a work Rome and 
Jerusalem which appeared in 1862 and 


contemporary of 


was all but forgotten, because it appear- 
ed before its time. In this book, Hess 
proposed a synthesis of the noblest tea- 
tures of Biblical religion, social justice, 
democracy and ethical nationalism, all 
of which he traced back with substan- 
tial reason to the Prophets of Israel. 
The American social reformer, Henry 
George, creator of the single-tax philo- 
sophy, selec ted for the fly-leaf of his well- 
known work, Progress and Poverty, the 
great verse of Leviticus (25:23): “The 
earth shall not be sold in perpetuity, for 
the earth is Mine, and ye are but dwell- 
ers and sojourners with Me.” This verse 
occurs in a chapter setting forth a far- 
reaching program of social legislation de- 
signed to prevent the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few and the 
expropiation of the many. It is signifi- 
cant that this section is to be found not 
in the Prophets, but in the Law, which 
was the province of the priests, the “‘pro- 
fessional” custodians of religion. Eigh- 
teen centuries before Henry George, 
Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai, who main- 
tained that all human bondage was an 
affront to the Sovereignty of God, found 
scriptural warrant for his view in an- 
other verse in the same chapter (Lev. 
25:51): “ ‘For unto Me are the children 
of Israel servants, —and not servants un- 
to servants& (i.e. human beings) .” 

It is undeniable that in the period 
since the French Revolution, when reli- 
gion was retreating from its position of 
centrality in human life, its active zeal 
for righteousness in society has abated 
more than a little. Its energies have 


largely been absorbed in the struggle 
for its own survival, Yet the emergence 
of the “social gospel” in the first de- 
cades of the twentieth century bears 
witness to the enduring vitality of this 
emphasis in the tradition. With the ap- 
pearance in our day of the new tyranny 
of totalitarianism, red, brown and black, 
religion has emerged with new vigor as 
the champion of the freedom of man, 
which is rooted in the Fatherhood of 
God. The innate dignity of every man, 
the absolute sanctity of the individual, 
the equality of all races, and man’s in- 
alienable right to freedom as well as jus- 
tice in God’s world—all these seemed 
platitudes in the halcyon days before the 
First World War, but have become sear- 
ing truths in this age of crisis. These 
principles have been rooted in religious 
teaching and defended by religious 
spokesmen with vigor and courage, pre- 
cisely when victory seemed hopeless. 
Indeed, religion has been one of the 
few bulwarks left to defend human dig- 
nity and freedom in this age of the ty- 
ranny of the monolithic state. During 
the days of the Second World War, 
when President Roosevelt was asked to 
define the issues of the conflict, he an- 
swered: “We are fighting on behalf of 
one verse of the Book of Genesis: ‘God 
created man in his own image.!” This 
conviction was no mere homiletic con- 
ceit. Albert Einstein has been cited as 
saying: “When the Nazis came to power, 
I looked to the German universities to 
speak out, but they were silent. I turned 
to the press, but there was no word from 
them. I turned to the great labor unions, 
but found them speechless as well. Only 
in the church, which I had completely 
dismissed, were valiant voices raised to 
speak out on behalf of the freedom of 
man.” 


In the bitter struggle waged in 
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South Africa to depress and isolate the 
“non-white” population permanently, 
the only force among the white settlers 
that has spoken out with any vigor 
against the policies of ‘‘apartheid” has 
been the Anglican Church. 

The role of the Church in Europe and 
Africa has its parallels in America. Be- 
fore the tide of repression began to re- 
cede in America, it was the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
the Rabbinical Assembly, and similar 
bodies that dared to speak out against 
the menace of McCarthyism. A con- 
structive role is being played by organ- 
ized religion in the long and complex 
struggle for desegregation in the South. 
Undoubtedly many Southerners are 
heartily opposed to the myth of “white 
supremacy,” but few have dared to 
speak out, for thoroughly understand- 
able reasons. The Roman Catholic 
Church, however, has stood firm as a 
rock in refusing to countenance Jim 
Crowism in its churches and schools and 
even the darkest fanaticism has been 
cowed by its stalwart determination to 
maintain its doctrine of human equal- 
ity. Undoubtedly, most churchmen, 
being men, are heir to all the weaknesses 
and prejudices of their fellows. It is 
therefore understandable why the maj- 
ority remains inert. What is significant 
is that religion is the source and shelter 
of the saving minority. 


Vv 


We can now grasp the full truth with 
regard to the role of religion in human 
history. Both the indictment and the de- 
fense are justified—religion has been a 
force of progress as well as an instru- 
ment for reaction, a stimulus to freedom 


and light, but also a defender of tyran- 
ny and darkness. 

What explains this ambivalent role of 
religion in the life of man? In large 
measure the answer lies in the fact that 
religion has two aspects—it is both an 
ideal and an institution. If an institu- 
tion is the lengthened shadow of a man, 
the sad truth is that as the ideals of 
the man are lengthened, their image in- 
evitably becomes distorted. Yet the 
growth of organization, for all its per- 
ils, is not only unavoidable, but essen- 
tial. If religious values are to survive 
and elicit loyalty from one generation 
after another, educational processes must 
be created for transmitting the content 
of religious teaching. Rituals must be 
developed and sancta be established that 
will dramatize and concretize the ideal. 
The kernel of religion can be preserved 
only within the shell of institutions, 
which stand guard over rites and prac- 
tices. Undoubtedly, the founders of the 
great religions are greater and nobler 
figures than their followers, who catch 
only a mere echo of the heavenly voice 
and which they seek to embody in syna- 
gogue, church and mosque. Being man- 
ned by ordinary individuals for the most 
part, with vested interests to preserve, in- 
stitutions often fall below the high plane 
of vision of their founders. What is the 
alternative? Moses was incomparably 
greater than his brother Aaron, yet it 
was the Aaronic priests who preserved 
the Law of Moses. Without Buddhism, 
Gautama would never have been remem- 
bered; were it not for Christianity, Jesus 
would have been as nameless as the un- 
known “teacher of righteousness” in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and as of little influ- 
ence. Without institutions, the very 
memory of ideals, let alone their influ- 


ence, would perish. That the price that 
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must be paid is high is undeniable, but 
no one has offered a lower rate. The 
custodians of a religious institution eas- 
ily fall into the error of regarding the 
temporary advantage of their group as 
a permanent victory for their cause, con- 
fusing the interests of their hierarchy of 
power with the glory of God. 

That an institution which is created 
to preserve an ideal then threatens to 
suffocate it, is a tragic paradox in human 
experience, repeated in every area of 
life. The custodians of institutions al- 
ways tend to defend the status quo, not 
merely because the familiar is more com- 
fortable, but because it is infinitely eas- 
ier to sail in sheltered waters than to 
brave uncharted seas. That is why one 
cannot equate original research with 
scholarly organizations, scientific pro- 
gress with the universities or artistic 
creativity with the academies. The his- 
tory of literary and musical achievement 
is an unbroken record of rebellion by 
young, creative spirits struggling against 
the influence and power of the en- 
trenched conventional custodians of the 
arts. The schools of classicism, roman- 
ticism, realism, naturalism, impression- 
ism and symbolism, have each had to 
contend with the hostility of their prede- 
cessors, and once established, have 
fought against their successors with 
equal bitterness. Yet the path of growth 
and creativity in literature, music and 
art remains open. In the grim art of 
warfare, the same principle may be ob- 
served. Such advances as the airplane, 
the submarine, the tank and the nuclear 
bomb were first opposed, then belittled, 
and only at last grudgingly admitted 
into the arsenal of modern war by the 
official heads of the armed forces. 

Even the field of science, which puts 
a premium on originality, discloses this 


flaw of human nature. To be sure, sci- 
entific research has grown extremely 
complicated and costly, requiring ela- 
borate and expensive equipment. Hence 
important discoveries are likely to 
emerge in the future less frequently 
from the work of private investigators, 
than from academic and industrial lab- 
oratories. Yet we are not so far removed 
from the events as to forget that such 
revolutionary inventions as the steam- 
boat, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
electric light and the airship, were all 
the work of scientific amateurs. 

When Benjamin Franklin discovered 
that lightning was a form of electricity, 
he sent a paper on the subject to be read 
for him by a friend before the Royal 
Society in London. This friend reported 
that it was “laughed at by the connois- 
seurs.”” When, in 1837, Rowland Hill 
proposed a postage stamp for Great Brit- 
ain, instead of the cash payments made 
on delivery of a letter by the recipient, 
the Postmaster General, Lord Lichfield, 
declared that it was “entirely repugnant 
to reason.” 

Whatever will be the ultimate verdict 
of science, psychoanalysis is undoubted- 
ly one of the great scientific discoveries 
of the century. Yet Freud never rose 
above the rank of assistant professor in 
Vienna, while the universities were clut- 
tered with nonentities and conventional 
mediocrities. After the new drugs used 
in the war against tuberculosis had dra- 
matically demonstrated their efficiency, 
the experts of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, who had previously warned 
that they could actually prove “a step 
backward,” now declared that “isoniazid 
does not appear to be superior to pre- 
vious treatments and may be inferior.” 

Additional illustrations are needless. 
Institutions are essential in order to pre- 
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serve the achievements of the past, but 
the original creative impulse in every 
age come from the amateur, the rebel, 
the breaker of idols. What is true in 
art, music, literature and science is pre- 
eminently true in the field of religion. 
True progress depends upon the crea- 
tive tension between the ideal and the 
institution, between the forces of pro- 
gress and the agencies for conservation. 
Only the interplay between the two can 
distinguish between what is significant 
in the new and what is merely shocking. 
Without the ideal there would be stag- 
nation; without the institution there 
would be chaos. The passionate rebel, 
the glowing creative spirit, are essential, 
but the cool conservator, the skeptical 
critic, are also needed, if society is to 
be marked by orderly growth and stab- 
ility. 

Religion in the Western world has 
attained its lofty position, because it is 
the resultant of both factors in its his- 
tory, the interaction of the prophet, sage 
and martyr, who enlarged the boundaries 
of the religious ideal, and the priest, the 
officiant, the teacher, who stood guard 
over the annexed territory. On the other 
hand, the primitive and ancient reli- 
gions, which never attained to the level 
of the great faiths, all were marked by 
a preponderance of the institutional fac- 
tors, rite, ceremony and fixed patterns 
of worship. 

The uniqueness of the Biblical heri- 
tage lies in the central role which the 
“non-professional” leadership played in 
its development. Biblical religion began 
its career with authority vested in the 
hands of the Temple priesthood, a her- 
editary caste not fundamentally different 
from the priests of all ancient cults. But 
by the side of the hereditary priesthood, 
who served as the custodians of the sa- 


cred shrines and as the officiants in 
the Temple, there arose the dynamic, 
non-hereditary movement of the Proph- 
ets. 

When the prophet Amos was driven 
from Beth-E] by the priests Amaziah be- 
cause he announced the doom of the 
state and the royal house, he was told, 
‘Go back to Judah to do your prophesy- 
ing there and there earn your bread.” 
Amos answered indignantly, “I am nei- 
ther a prophet nor the son of a prophet.” 
He was no professional member of the 
guild, like those stigmatized by Micah: 
“The prophets, who lead My people as- 
tray, who, when they have food between 
their teeth proclaim, ‘Peace,’ but who- 
ever does not feed their maws, against 
him they declare war” (3:5). 

One of the abiding glories of Judaism 
lies in the fact that through the greater 
portion of its history it has fought in- 
stitutionalism and rarely given way to 
the clerical spirit. The priests of the 
house of Aaron, who were the official 
custodians of Israel's faith during the 
days of the First Temple, spoke in the 
name of an ancient and honored tradi- 
tion, going back to Moses. When the 
Jews were exiled to Babylonia in 586 
B.C.E., no temple remained on Zion's 
hill, and no altar was ready now to re- 
ceive their sacrifices. As a result, new 
forms of worship, the study of God’s law, 
and prayer, the service of the heart, 
emerged in their stead. Thus, the custom 
arose of meeting regularly on the sab- 
baths at the home of a prophet or an 
elder for the reading of God’s word, sup- 
plemented by prayer and religious exer- 
cise. 

Thus, the synagogue, the threefold 
house of assembly, study and prayer 
arose. What began as a substitute for 
the Temple induced by necessity, be- 
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came a beloved institution, treasured for 
its own sake. When the exiles were per- 
mitted by Cyrus of Persia in 538 B.C. 
to return at will to Jerusalem, they 
brought back the passionate desire to 
rebuild the resplendent Temple on 
Zion's hill, but also their love for the 
modest, unassuming synagogue which 
came into being whenever ten men as- 
sembled for prayer. The process was 
completed nearly a century later by 
Ezra, who was a priest by descent and 
a scribe or “Master of the Book” by 
vocation. Ezra transferred the spiritual 
leadership in Judaism from the heredi- 
tary priesthood to the democratic class 
of scholars, who were recruited from 
every level of society, from the lowest 
to the highest. In the millenium that 
followed, the rabbis of the Talmud, 
numbering several thousand, were all 
non-professional teachers of religion, 
earning their livelihood by every call- 
ing, including the humblest. 

Not until the Middle Ages, when the 
duties of administering communal affairs 
required the complete time and energy 
of trained functionaries, did the prac- 
tice arise of paying salaries to the rab- 
binate. Even then the religious author- 
ities had difhculty in 
practice, since the 


validating the 
traditional Jewish 
doctrine quoted God as saying, “As I 
teach freely, so teach ye freely.” That 
long remained the practice. The pay- 
ment of salaries to rabbis and teachers 
was finally justified on two grounds: 
They were deprived by their duties of 
the opportunity of earning a living at 
some other occupation (‘‘payment for 
enforced idleness”) and were taking care 
of the children entrusted to them (‘‘pay- 
ment for guarding the young”), a medi- 


eval predecessor of modern baby-sitting! 


This situation has, of course, grown 
infinitely more demanding in the face 
of the complexities of modern life. It 
would be extremely unrealistic to expect 
the conduct of religious activities to be 
practiced exclusively by non-profession- 
als. The skills and experience required 
necessitate a total absorption in religious 
work as a full-time calling, and not 
merely as a leisure-time vocation. Yet 
once again, the old peril appears: in- 
stitutionalism leads into the develop- 
ment of professional vested interests, 
marked by the perfunctory repetition of 
rites and the hardening of the arteries 
of the spiritual life. 


VI 


Is there no escape from the dilemma? 
The answer, in theory at least, is simple. 
Because all cultural institutions are sub- 
ject to abuse, men do not proceed to 
destroy the universities, academies, and 
museums. What is called for, rather, is 
to stand constantly on guard in order 
to revitalize their functioning. Similarly, 
to make religion a vital instrument of 
human salvation it is necessary to re- 
vive the spirit of the amateur, in its 
basic sense as the lover and devotee of 
the ideal. Both the professional leaders 
and the laymen must be imbued with 
this spirit of dedication to religion as 
an ideal and as a commitment, and thus 
only can men attain the ability to rise 
above the private goals and vested in- 
terests of their particular group, for the 
sake of the greater cause. The Hebrew 


sé sé 


root “to know,” 


yada, also means “to 
love.”” What is required, therefore, both 
in the laity and the clergy, is the re- 


birth of the knowledge and love of God, 


which the institution is designed to fur- 
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ther. That this is not easy to achieve is 
clear from the fact that Isaiah includes 
these virtues among the attributes of the 
Messiah (11:2)! Yet the goal must be 
striven for unremittingly and a measure 
of success may be hoped for. 

Another principle for the vital func- 
tioning of religion must be kept in view. 
Those who love religion truly must 
labor to enhance its influence and stout- 
ly oppose its pretensions to power. Here, 
the specifically American ideal of the 
separation of church and state has a 
unique contribution to make to modern 
life. The doctrine was originally em- 
bodied in the American constitution for 
the purpose of strengthening the young 
republic by eliminating the strife of 
contending religious factions. But what 
was intended as a protection for the 
state has proved a blessing for religion. 
Possessing no official status and deriving 
no support from the state, religion has 
fared far better here as a voluntary ac- 
tivity than it has in Europe, where state 
churches and the compulsory teaching 
of religion in the schools have been the 
rule. Its influence on all phases of Amer- 
ican life and culture has certainly not 
been dominant, but neither has it been 
negligible. No organized anti-clerical 
movement has arisen in America such 
as arose on the Continent, where the 
church buttressed itself by the state. 

The implications for the future of rel- 
igion in the State of Israel, it may be 
noted in passing, are clear. They may be 


put in the form of a Talmudic proverb, 


“If you grasp at too much, you catch 
nothing.” 

Wherever religious leaders succeeded 
in seizing power the reaction, sooner or 
later, proved decisive. Communism, Na- 
zism and Fascism, with their violent anti- 
religious bias, arose precisely in those 
countries where the church and the state 
were in closest alliance, and discrimina- 
tion against other groups was most fla- 
grant. The lesson of history is plain. Rel- 
igion as a power has proved a peril; as 
an influence, it can be a unique force 
for good. 

Undoubtedly, organized religion, like 
organized science, music, art and litera- 
ture poses a perpetual challenge to the 
ideal. The path of reason lies not in 
denying the ideal because of its abuse 
by the institution, but in laboring de- 
votedly to make the instrument useful. 
The Talmud tells of the great sage, 
Rabbi Meir, who had been a pupil of 
Elisha ben Abuiah. In the midst of his 
career, Elisha became a heretic, publicly 
flouting the faith and culture to which 
he had previously been devoted. Meir 
continued to show him the deference due 
a master, and to draw instruction from 
him. When he was upbraided by his col- 
leagues for these marks of respect to an 
enemy of religion, Meir answered: “I 
found the pomegranate; its fruit I ate, 
its rind I cast away.”” To mix metaphors, 
he did not pour out the baby with the 
bath. It is this wisdom which is called 
for in every aspect of life. Religion has 
many sins to answer for, but, like hu- 
manity, its future still lies before it. 





WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


FRIEDA CLARK HYMAN 


Stee Bible is about real people. They 

were not gods, nor yet demigods. 
They were people, much like you and 
me. People we need but sit with for 
a while to discover our sameness: our 
frailties, our strengths, our chicaneries, 
and our strange and searing moments 
of epiphany. 

Among these our forbears, our moth- 
ers walk: Sarah, the Matriarch; Rachel, 
fair and of beautiful form; Leah of the 
weak eyes, rejected and determined; 
Ruth, stately and dedicated; Abigail, 
steady-handed and clear-headed; Mir- 
iam, like that wise woman of Tekoa, 
rising to the needs of the moment. And 
always the shadow of the male hovers 
over each woman, so that we cannot dis- 
cuss her without him. 

These, and many more confront us. 
They are so alike. Ambition, greed, hate, 
love, all these drive both. Yet, of course, 
there is one obvious difference. D. H. 
Lawrence, with his sexual cult, raised a 
ridiculously high wall between the sexes. 
Shaw in Man and Superman fumes at 
the reptilian-clawed female, ready to 
pounce upon the poor fish of man to 
satisfy or fulfill the life drive, the propa- 
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most famous Jewish women of all—the Women 
of the Bible. 


gation of the race. Shaw laughed while 
he growled; and submitted. Lawrence, 
obsessed, had no humour. 

The Bible’s men and women, on the 
other hand, are not puppets in anyone’s 
hands. True, their all-over destinies are 
ineluctable, but the path to these goals, 
to their striving after their own human- 
ity, and through it, to that unique rela- 
tionship of Israel and God, that path is 
one their own power creates. 

Our Mothers and Fathers were neither 
obsessed nor chained by their sexual 
needs. Relaxed and, at times, lusty, they 
accepted all the terms of life. “And Isaac 
brought her (Rebecca) into his mother 
Sarah's tent, and took Rebecca and she 
became his wife; and he loved her. And 
Isaac was comforted for his mother” 
(Genesis 24, 67). The analysts could 
have a heyday with that last sentence. 
Nevertheless these two, one feels, live an 
idyllic, a pastoral life. (Except for their 
very last days.) 

Of Judah, Jacob’s son, we read: “In 
time his wife died; and Judah was com- 
forted and went up unto his sheep-shear- 
ers to Timnah.” (Genesis 38,12). The 
normalcy of death, the normalcy of 
mourning and of recovery are all here. 
It does not surprise us he goes in to 
Tamar. 

The verb which denotes the physical 


act of love in Hebrew is Yada, to know. 
Significant, since it is the same word 
used by God for Israel, “Only you have 
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I loved (known) of all the families of 
the earth,” (Amos 3, 2). All of love is 
good, its physical expression as right and 
sanctified as its emotional. There is a 
wholessness in these our Fathers and 
Mothers, and an acceptance of their 
drives. 

The main function of our Mothers 
was, of course, to bear children. Barren- 
ness was conceived of as failure; the 
childless woman often an object of scorn 
to her fecund sister. Peninah, the other 
wife of Elkanah, taunts the childless 
Hannah. Hagar, the servant of Sarah, 
becomes insolent when she finds herself 
pregnant by Abram. (What a fool this 
Hagar was to taunt our Mother Sarah. 
Even Abram was no match for her at 
times.) 

With the exception of Leah, the three 
Mothers, Sarah, Rebecca, and Rachel 
were barren for years; Sarah until her 
ninetieth, Rebecca for twenty, and Ra- 
chel for almost fourteen tortured years. 

Sarah, practical, strong-minded, and 
most definitely mistress of her house- 
hold, gives Abraham her maid, Hagar, 
for as she puts it, “I shall be builded 
up through her,” (Genesis 16, 2). That 
was the concept of our ancestors. If one 
cannot conceive, then one adopts the 
child of one’s servant who bears the 
master’s son. But as it happens, this is 
not to be her heir at all. She becomes 
a Mother in her own right. The news 
is brought to Abraham and she listens 
{from behind the tent. How does she re- 
ceive such news? How would any woman 
react “well stricken in age and for whom 
it had ceased to be after the manner 
of women’? (Genesis 18, 11). She laugh- 
ed, and was roundly rebuked. “Is any- 
thing too hard for God?” (Genesis 18, 


14). At which, for once in her life, she 


knew fear. And so she denied her skep- 
ticism. 

As for Rebecca, the second of our 
Mothers, she solves her problem by hav- 
ing Isaac entreat for her. This is an in- 
teresting case of a man asking for chil- 
dren. The reason is obvious. Isaac had 
no other wife, nor did Rebecca give him 
her maid to acquire an heir. (Would 
Isaac have rejected such a suggestion 
knowing the story of his mother and 
Hagar?) 

It is true, Abraham, before the birth 
of Ishmael, said unto God: “What will 
You give me, and I walk childless?” 
(Genesis 15, 2). But that was not so 
much a plea, as a reasonable reply to 
God's promise to make of Abraham a 
great nation. A logical question, since 
to start a nation, presupposes at least 
one son. 

Now the remaining two of our Moth- 
ers were sisters. And here, in this sibling 
relationship, we see one of the most trag- 
ic portraits of any woman of history. On 
the one hand, it is the story of a re- 
jected woman, the story of our Mother 
Leah. On the other, it is the-tale of the 
younger, Rachel, frantic because of her 
barreness; though she is beautiful. So 
fair, and of such goodly form indeed, 
that Jacob falls in love with her prompt- 
ly, and offers seven years labor for her. 
Laban, the wily Father, tricks him and 
substitutes Leah. It is only after the 
marriage is consummated that Jacob dis- 
covers the treachery. Whereupon Laban 
bargains with him again, offering him 
Rachel after the seven days of the mar- 
riage festivities are completed. Mind, he 
is to have Rachel on the eighth day, if 
he will accept Leah without scandal. 
And in return for seven years more of 
hire. Was ever a woman more humil- 


iated than Leah, knowing as she surely 
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must that her husband had taken her 
as part of a package deal? She had to 
be included but it was Rachel he was 
buying. In effect, he was offering four- 
teen years for her sister. What bitterness 
for the older girl! And how ashamed she 
must have been! Though as trapped as 
Jacob, her suffering was yet greater. For 
she loved Jacob. She is to crave that 
love all her life. And she is to use the 
one weapon she has to evoke that love, 
her fertility. For indeed, it is written 
“And the Lord saw that Leah was re- 
jected; and He opened her womb, but 
Rachel was barren,” (Genesis 29, 31). 
But six sons, even six sons and one 
daughter, avail her not a bit. Jacob, of 
course, is her husband, nor have we any 
reason to suspect he diminishes her con- 
nubial rights by a dot. But that which 
Leah craves, burns only for the younger 
sister. Rarely has tragedy been so graph- 
ically capsuled as in the names Leah 
gives her sons. 

“And Leah conceived, and bore a son, 
and she called his name Reuben; for she 
said: Because the Lord hath looked upon 
my affliction; for now my husband will 
love me. And she conceived again and 
she bore a son; and said: Because the 
Lord hath heard that I am hated, He 
hath therefore given me this son also. 
And she called his name Simeon. And 
she conceived again, and bore a son; and 
said: Now this time will my husband 
be joined unto me, because I have borne 
him three sons. Therefore was his name 
called Levi. And she conceived again 
and bore a son, and she said: This time 
will I praise the Lord. Therefore she 
called his name Judah; and she left off 
bearing,” (Genesis 29, 32-35) for a while. 

Now what is Rachel's reaction to all 
this? Is she content with Jacob's love? 
Not a bit. Instead she cries unto this man 


who has worked fourteen years for her. 
“Give me children or else I die.” (Gen. 
30, 1). Now metah can also mean I am 
dying, I am dead. Which is exactly what 
she feels. And Jacob, helpless before her 
anguish, and piqued no doubt, by her 
killing need for other sources of love 
when his own for her is so overwhelming, 
angrily retorts, “Am I in God's stead 
Who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb?” (Genesis 30, 2). It is an 
intemperate retort, and a characteristi- 
cally male one. It is not the Jacob of later 
years who speaks now. He would have 
been more tender, more understanding, 
he would have answered more gently, as 
did Elkanah unto Hannah: “Why do 
you weep, and why do you not eat, and 
why is your heart grieved? Am I not bet- 
ter to you than ten sons?” (I Samuel l, 
8). Hannah, with such devotion echoing 
in her ears, goes to the Sanctuary and 
prays for a son, and as we know, is an- 
swered. But Rachel, what does she do? 
Exactly what her grandmother-in-law, 
Sarah, did. She gives Jacob her hand- 
maid, Bilhah, that she may be builded 
up through her. Leah, not to be outman- 
euvered, pays off her sister in her own 
coin. She, too, has a handmaid, Zilpah. 
She, too, can offer her unto Jacob for 
the procreative function. (One wonders 
how these pawns in this game reacted?) 

But Leah is still unsatisfied. She is 
still loveless, still rejected. She has used 
whatever weapons were at the normal 
disposal of a woman of her position. In 
her desperation she now turns to the 
unnatural, to magic. She sends her son 
Reuben into the field for mandrakes, or 
love charms. From this incident, the suf- 
fering of Leah emerges in all its bitter- 
ness. Rachel begs for these mandrakes. 
And Leah lashes out: “Is it a small mat- 


ter that thou hast taken away my hus- 
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band. And wouldst thou take away my 
son’s mandrakes also?”” (Gen, 30. 15). 
After this, in due time, Leah bears two 
more sons and one daughter. 

Now at last, Rachel is remembered. 
She bears a son and names him Joseph, 
the Lord will add. More sons of course. 
And indeed she does conceive again. But 
for this one she pays with her life. In 
the moment of her delivery, she is com- 
forted by the midwives. “Fear not for 
this also is a son for thee.” (Genesis 
$5. 17). ‘For thee,’ they say. In other 
words, your travail, and indeed death, is 
worth this son, whom you desired so 
much and whom you predicted with the 
birth of Joseph. This, by the way, is 
spoken to Eli's daughter-in-law who also 
dies in childbirth, but under far more 
tragic circumstances. No clearer insight 
into the feminine mind of Biblical days 
could be offered than this consolation 
of the midwives. But what of Rachel, 
what of her thoughts? Does she share 
the satisfaction of these women? If the 
name she gives the baby with her last 
breath, Ben Ont, son of my affliction, is 
any hint, we must have our doubts. Fur- 
thermore, Jacob, by changing Ben Ont 
to Benjamin, supports our suspicion. 

Thus one of the most passionate love 
stories of the Bible seems to end. How- 
ever, in the story of Joseph we sense a 
continuation of that bond to Rachel. 
Joseph, Jacob loves most of all, hence 
the coat of many colors, and its epic 
consequences. And later, when Jacob re- 
fuses to allow Benjamin to go down to 
Egypt, he puts it into these words: “My 
son shall not go down with you, for his 
brother is dead, and he only is left, if 
harm befall him by the way in which 
ye go, then will you bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” (Gen- 


esis 42, 38). Notice the phrase ‘only he 


is left.’ Yet Jacob has ten other sons. 
The meaning is obvious. Joseph and 
Benjamin are the dearest; they are the 
sons of her, of Rachel. In this case love 
is not as ‘strong as death,’ it is stronger. 
Leah, we are taught, receives her re- 
ward through her sons. Unto Levi, her 
third, went the Crown of the Priesthood, 
and unto Judah, her fourth, went the 
Crown of the Kingship. To the rejected, 
and not to the beloved, go these two 
mayjesties. Yet I venture to say, she would 
have traded all majesty and glory for 
what was denied her, her husband's love. 
The above is unquestionably a cur- 
sory review of our four Mothers. Sarah 
certainly deserves more time. Her treat- 
ment of Hagar, her dressing down of 
Abraham himself, and above all, that in- 
ordinately protective instinct, which 
drives her to demand the expulsion of 
Ishmael by an unwilling husband, add 
up to a determined and imperious Ma- 
triarch. Indeed, some of our historians 
are inclined to maintain our beginnings 
were Matriarchal. Nevertheless, it is 
noteworthy that Abraham is the one 
tested by God. Not once in the Binding 
of Isaac is Sarah even mentioned. Was 
it because such a demand of Sarah 
would have been fantastic, even for the 
Almighty? On the other hand, she is not 
altogether typical of her sex. From Han- 
nah with her seven sons, or, for that 
matter from our Mothers of all the ages 
who died for Kiddush HaShem, we learn 
how capable of sacrifice is Motherhood. 
Still Sarah ... One didn’t strain her mat- 
ernal powers. Significantly, the death of 
Sarah is recorded after Akedat Yitzchak 
(the Binding of Isaac); as though just 
the knowledge of that experience, 
though its ending was a happy one, was 
enough of a trauma to cause death. 


There are women, and for that mat- 
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ter, men who hold the reins of life firm- 
ly in their hands as long as they value 
one thing above all else. Their plans, 
deeds, even thoughts, are under control 
at all times. Compromises are effected 
where necessary, obstacles overcome 
where possible. And all is accomplished 
with grace and sobriety whenever per- 
missible. David, so subtle and ingenuous, 
so noble and base, moves with assurance 
towards the throne of Israel. Saul’s pur- 
suit, Abner’s murder by Joab, his sojourn 
in Philistia, all these are managed suc- 
cessfully, with faculties sharpened by the 
whetstone of a turbulent destiny. Yet 
he is a failure as a Father. Only once 
does he meet the demands of paternity 
with common-sense; when Bathsheba’s 
baby is dying. Here, it must occur to 
us, he did not really desire this child's 
life. For alive, this son would have been 
an uncomfortable reminder of his own 
chicanery and lust. David's logic in this 
matter confounds his servants. (2 Sam- 
uel 12:22, 23). Yet, it is irrefutable. One 
does what one can while life, hope, re- 
main. With death, neither deed nor pray- 
er can avail. 

Sound as this appears, it was not the 
logic of one of our ancestresses. In the 
Shunammite we are confronted with a 
personality, if anything, more balanced 
than David; but in her parenthood, 
more excessive. And this, I believe, de- 
spite those other relationships of the fa- 
ther-David with his other children. 

We meet this Shunammite woman for 
the first time in the fourth chapter of 
Second Kings. Tradition says she was 
the sister of Abishag, and Mother of Ido 
the Prophet. However, we will confine 
ourselves to the text. “And it fell on a 
day, that Elisha passed to Shunem, where 
was a great woman; and she constrained 


him to eat bread. And so it was, that as 


oft as he passed by, he turned in thither 
to eat bread. And she said unto her hus- 
band: “Behold now, I perceive that this 
is 2 holy man of God, that passeth by 
us continually. Let us make, | pray thee, 
a little chamber on the roof; and let us 
set him there a bed, and a table, and a 
stool, and a candlestick; and it shall be, 
when he cometh to us, that he shall turn 
in thither. And it fell on a day, that he 
came thither, and he turned into the 
upper chamber, and lay there.” 

What do we know so far about this 
Shunammite? First of all she is a giver; 
so hospitable, she urges Elisha to take 
her bread every time he passes her house. 
In this she is a true daughter of Abra- 
ham. Neither is it because Elisha is a 
prophet. This special quality of his she 
recognizes only after he has dined with 
her a number of times. Now what? Be- 
ing a woman of good sense, she realizes 
the special man requires special treat- 
ment. And so she fixes a special cham- 
ber for him, the choice one, on the roof, 
where in the evening he will know the 
cool fingers of the wind upon his face, 
and from where he can raise his eyes, 
undistracted, to the heavens. But though 
it is the choicest room, the furnishings 
are kept in bounds. A bed, a table, a 
stool, a candlestick. No more. The bar- 
est essentials, since a holy man of God 
requires none of the creature comforts 
we weaker or, more foolish, mortals use 

What is Elisha’s reaction? He would 
speak for her to the King, or to the Cap- 
tain of the host. Obviously he does not 
quite understand this woman, prophet 
or no prophet. She is a giver not a taker. 
And so she answers with the dignity we 
expect, “I dwell among mine own peo- 
ple.” 


She is so clearly drawn for us. Her 


head is high, she wears a faint smile. “I 
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dwell among mine own people.” It is 
not difficult to fill in the rest. I am un- 
afraid. I need no man’s favor, neither 
King’s nor General's. But Elisha persists. 
And so he directs his servant, Gehazi, to 
discover what she needs. And Gehazi 
answers with as sly and nasty a reply 
as you will find anywhere, “Verily she 
hath no son, and her husband is old.” 
Is he laughing at his master? Or at the 
Shunammite? Promptly, Elisha, like the 
Messengers to Sarah, like Eli to Han- 
nah, promises her a son. “At this season 
when the time cometh around, thou 
shalt embrace a son.” 

What an image to evoke for a child- 
less woman. Too overpowering, indeed, 
for this Shunammite. For she, who has 
been very whit the grande dame, sud- 
denly crumples, “Nay, my lord,” she 
bursts forth, “thou man of God, do not 
lie unto thy handmaid.” This is unbe- 
coming language, bordering on the hys- 
terical. ‘My lord,’ she calls him, and adds, 
“man of God.” As though she were say- 
ing, how terrible for anyone to promise 
what is most unlikely, but how much 
more so from a man of God. Elisha does 
not speak. It is because he realizes her 
vulnerability? Does he, perhaps, want her 
to reflect, or is this outburst so unexpect- 
ed he is left speechless? From this point, 
the narrative moves swiftly. The boy is 
born, goes out to his father among the 
reapers. “My head, my head,” he cries, 
and his father bids the servant, “Carry 
him to his Mother.” 

We are somewhat non-plussed. What 
kind of father is he? His son, his only 
son, is sunstruck, or worse, and he can’t 
be bothered. He has important matters 
at hand; the harvest. What a world 
stretches between him and the other fa- 
thers of the Bible. David who mourned 
his most rebellious ‘son crying, “O my 


son, Absalom, my son, my son, Absalom. 
Would I had died for thee ...”” (Samuel 
19:1). Or Jacob with his “... Joseph is 
not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away...” (Gen. 42:36). It 
might even occur to us this Shunammite 
is what she is, because her husband is 
so inadequate. At any rate, she holds 
her child, nursing him as best she can, 
until the boy dies. 

“And she went up, and laid him on 
the bed of the man of God, and she shut 
the door upon him, and went out. And 
she called unto her husband, and said 
“Send me I pray thee, one of the ser- 
vants, and one of the asses, that I may 
run to the man of God and come back.” 
Surely this is peculiar behavior. Why 
doesn't she weep? Why doesn’t she rouse 
the household? And churl or no, why 
doesn’t she tell her husband? What can 
she be thinking, taking the child up, to 
the bed of Elisha, of all places, closing 
the door upon the little corpse, and then 
rushing off to the man of God. 

Her husband, as we see, grasps no con- 
nection between that pathetic ‘my head, 
my head,’ and this extraordinary de- 
mand of his wile for a man and an ani- 
mal. After all, he comments peevishly, 
it isn’t Rosh Hodesh or Shabat, and to 
ask for servant and animal when he 
needs all help for the harvest, well... 

“And she said: it shall be well. Then 
she saddled an ass, and said to her ser- 
vant, ‘Drive and go forward; slacken me 
not the riding, except I bid thee.’ So 
she went and came to the man of God 
to Mount Carmel.” To her husband, all 
she replies is ‘Shalom.’ No more. We 
begin to get a glimmer of what she is 
thinking. Still, the child is dead... 

Thus she speeds to this man of God. 
Nor is the description of the prophet as 
‘a man of God’ fortuitous. Elisha, see- 
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ing her from afar, suspects something is 
amiss. He sends Gehazi to meet her to 
find out if all is well with her, with her 
husband, with her child. And what, if 
you please, does she say to Gehazi? With- 
out slackening her pace by a hair, she 
says, ‘Shalom.’ A curious word in the light 
of what we know. But again it is ob- 
vious, speed for her is of the essence. She 
cannot waste time either with her hus- 
band, or with this underling. But no 
sooner is she before Elisha, then com- 
posure and Shaloms vanish. She throws 
herself at his feet, and as Gehazi would 
push her away, Elisha exclaims: “Let 
her alone; for her soul is bitter within 
her, and the Lord hath hid it from me, 
and hath not told me. Then she said: 
Did I desire a son of my lord: did I not 
say: Do not deceive me?” She is not both- 
ering to tell him what has happened. 
That, too, would have been a waste of 
syllables and time. Instead she gets di- 
rectly to the point: Elisha must act, and 
immediately. Her child was his idea. As 
he has prayed for his birth, he must pray 
for his life. 

Elisha understands, but not quite. If 
he had, he would not have directed 
Gehazi: “Gird up thy loins, and take 
my staff in thy hand, and go thy way... 
and lay my staff upon the face of the 
child.” For if he expected the Shunam- 
mite to buy that, he was very much mis- 
taken. What did she want with Gehazi? 
This was her child. Would she accept 
the ministrations of an ordinary physi- 
cian, when the specialist was available? 
“As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, I will not leave thee!” Here is 
no longer the giver we first met. Here 
is the demander. She must not only be 
given, she must be given the ultimate. 
Suddenly all Mothers stand before us. 


“As the Lord liveth...” It is a most im- 


portunate oath. This woman who wast- 
ed not a syllable, has recourse now to 
the most violent syllables. 

It comes as no surprise to us that Eli- 
sha, without further ado, arises and fol- 
lows her. Of course, Gehazi will fail. But 
what will Elisha be able to accomplish? 
Anxiously, we await his therapy. He 
locks himself in his room with the boy, 
prays, lies upon the cold body, mouth 
upon mouth, eyes upon eyes, hands upon 
hands. “And the flesh of the child waxed 
warm.” But he must make doubly sure. 
So he prays some more, stretches him- 
self again upon the boy, and “the child 
opened his eyes.”” He summons the Shu- 
nammite: “Take up thy son,” he says. 

Does she weep, faint? Does she heap 
Elisha with gifts? Does she arouse the 
household now, and reveal what has hap- 
pened? Or what is perhaps most natural, 
does she rush to her boy? “Then she 
went in, and fell at his feet, and bowed 
down to the ground; and she took up 
her son, and went out.” 

As she did not wail when he died, 
she does not wail when he is revived. 
Instead she is again the woman of dig- 
nity, the grande dame. All her natural 
courtesies return, and all her sensibili- 
ties. Elisha needs no further words from 
her. He has had enough to last him a 
lifetime. The greatest tribute is silence. 
Thus, she bows, and with continued 
poise, picks up her child. This portrait 
has a grandeur and a poignancy unsur- 
passed in literature. It is the only way 
it could end. 

Though this incident revolves about 
the vulnerability of the Shunammite as 
a Mother, her other qualities are not 
dimmed. On the contrary, it is because 
she is so self-sufficient, so virile in other 


respects, this near tragedy is heightened. 


In the description of the ‘Woman of 
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Valor,’ one gets intimations of what the 
talents of this Shunammite might have 
been. 


“She seeketh wool and flax 
And worketh willingly with her 
hands... 


She is like the merchant-ships, 
She bringeth her food trom afar... 


She considereth a field, and buyeth it; 
With the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vinevard... 


She maketh linen garments and 
selleth them; 
And delivereth girdles unto the 


merchant... 


Strength and dignity are her 


clothing... (Proverbs 31) 


We are accustomed to the shepherd- 
esses of the Bible; Rebecca, Rachel, Zip- 
porah... But shepherding has an idyl- 
lic nuance: the lambs, the fields, the 
gracerul swaying gait, perhaps the notes 
of a pipe. The bear David mentioned, 
or the frost of the night and the heat 
of the day Jacob refers to, we are in- 
clined to forget. Besides, there is a halo 
of domesticity around this role. In the 
‘woman of valor’ we are confronted with 
a new type of woman. It is not the crisp 
efficient executrix of our day, for she 
“stretcheth out her hand to the poor... 
she layeth her hands to the distaff, and 
her hands hold the spindle...” In other 
words, her abilities as manufacturer, 
merchant, real estate dealer, are in ad- 
dition to the normal talents of woman- 
hood, or at least to those desirable vir- 
tues of Jewish womanhood. 

Yet there is one woman, whose labor 
was neither shepherding nor commerce, 
who is for me an ‘eshet chayil‘ unmatch- 
ed in all the pages of the Bible, Ruth 
the Moabitess. Neither she nor Naamah 
the Ammonitess, mother of Rehoboam, 


were born in Israel. Both, nevertheless, 


545 


are called, the ‘two pure doves of Israel.’ 

Ruth—the very name evokes an aura 
of dedication: a transcendent loyalty. 
“Entreat me not to leave thee, and to 
return from following after thee; for 
whither thou goest, I will go, and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my 
God; where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried; the Lord do so 
to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me.” Who could deny the 
power of these classic lines? Little won- 
der poet and artist has found his in- 
spiration in Ruth. Yet, this is not the 
Ruth who stirs me. Perhaps because this 
Ruth who insisted so passionately, was 
inspired, It is as though the vision she 
had created for herself from the teach- 
ing of Naomi (and who can offer a more 
valid explanation) was driving her to 
the Covenant. Sacrifice, noble as it may 
be, has no point, unless the goal be 
noble. It is another way of saying sacri- 
fice is, in its final analysis, an aspect of 
selfishness. 

It is an altogether different matter 
when we act out of more realistic knowl- 
edge. That is why the words of Ruth, 
which shine most luminously for me 
are these: “Let me go, I pray thee, to 
the field, and glean among the ears of 
corn.” Here is a delicacy of feeling we 
can grasp, only by reconstructing the 
course ol events. 

Ruth has abandoned mother and fa- 
ther, land and God; her whole past 
in fact, to come to this alien land. But 
where was the special glory she had an- 
ticipated? Who greeted them upon their 
return to Bethlehem with more than 
words? They found a house, yes, for that 
was the inheritance of Elimelech, Nao- 


mi's husband. But nothing else. No 


neighbors came forth to help, and more 
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reprehensibly, no kinsmen. Yet, Naomi 
had two kinsmen, both wealthy. 

How must Naomi have felt, seeing 
there was no food for them? What 
shame must she have known before this, 
her eager and loyal daughter-in-law? 
Was this the people tutored in charity 
and brotherhood? Was this the nation 
elected by God? 

It is at this moment the authentic 
Ruth is revealed. “Let me go...” As 
though it were she asking a favor of her 
mother-in-law. With this phrase Naomi 
is not only granting a kindness, she is 
given the opportunity to protect her 
pride, and, most significantly, her tutel- 
age of Ruth is maintained as truth. 
Surely no more shining example of cour- 
tesy and consideration is to be found. 
The tribute of Naomi’s neighbors is no 
exaggeration: “...for thy daughter-in- 
law, who loveth thee, who is better to 
(Ruth 4:15). 
The Talmud tells us the reason Moses 


thee than seven sons,...” 
is commanded “...be not at enmity 
with Moab, neither contend with them 
in battle. (Deut. 11:9) is because 
Ruth is to descend from Moab. This is 
an explanation I can accept with equan- 
imity despite its unabashed resort to 
anachronism. 

Ruth, the girl and the book, have a 
lyrical quality which is in marked con- 
trast to many of the Books of the Bible; 
especially to Judges, supposedly the per- 
iod of Ruth. In Judges, the daughter of 
Jephthah speaks the language of Sparta. 
In Judges, Deborah leads Israel into 
battle against the dread Sisera and his 
King Jabin. And for the victory she 
composes a triumphal ode, violent and 
vibrant. (Let the critics dispute her au- 
thorship. No one but a woman could 
have fashioned the image of Sisera’s 
mother and maidens waiting in vain.) 


All of Judges is summed up in the Rab- 
binic “What a generation 
was that over whom Samson was a 


comment, 


Judge.” Little wonder its women were 
no languishing maidens. 

Of the same vitality and courage were 
their sisters who were born in the desert 
many years before them. In Numbers 
27, we read of five of these women whose 
stand commands our admiration. These 
are the daughters of Zelophehad, the 
spiritual forebears of every feminist, suf- 
fragette and Lucy Stoner. We cannot 
help wondering if they would have been 
quite so intrepid, had there been less 
of them. Five make a neat delegation. 
Anyone, with any intelligence, could 
come belore a Moses. But to demand 
of Eleazar the priest, of the princes, of 
all the congregation, required the power 
of numbers. And they said: “... our fa- 
ther died in his own sin and he had no 
sons. Why should the name of our fa- 
ther be done away from among his fam- 
ily because he had no son? Give unto 
us a possession among the brethren of 
our father.” This is assertive language 
in the midst of men. Did they dare be- 
cause Moses was there, Moses the great- 
est of all prophets, the man most in- 
capable of compromise with injustice? 
Whatever the reason, these five did pro- 
test. 

Now Moses, our Tea , Was not easi- 
ly quailed. Yet, I would not be surprised 
if he was somewhat daunted this time. 
No shrinking violets these; their voices 
must have matched the boldness of their 
demand. “And brought their 


cause before the Lord; and the Lord 
“The daughters of Zelophehed 
speak right (Ken) ...” Ken is translated 
right. But Ken can also mean ‘so’ or 
‘thus.’ 


Moses 


said: 


If we accept this latter translation, we 
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are presented with a different picture. 
As though Moses, in his seeking the 
counsel of God had muttered: Why are 
they shrieking so? And as though God 
had mollifed him with: they aren't 
shrieking at all, for so the daughters of 
Zelophehed speak. This is the tonal 
quality of any feminist. She must shriek 
to be heard above the boom of the male. 
And her sisters who shall emulate her 
thousands of years later will have to be 
as aggressive. 

In the silent news reel many of us 
have seen suffragettes, arm in arm, strid- 
ing down Pennsylvania Avenue in Wash- 
ington, and down the main streets of 


many cities across the United States. 


Their voices never reached us. But if we 
bear in mind these daughters of Zelo- 
phehed, we should be able to hear them 
clearly. They speak the same way. They 
had to. 

There are many other woman we 
could meet. Somehow, each is very real. 
Who can deny the arrogance of Huldah, 
or her obvious influence on her contem- 
poraries? Who can help but admire the 
competence of Abagail, how facilely she 
managed David? And before Michal, we 
would both cheer and weep. But admire 
or deplore, lament or rejoice, these 
women were our forbears. It is a psy- 
chological need for all of us to know 


the rocks from which we were hewn. 
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ALFRED WERNER 


A secular art with an unmistakably 

Jewish flavor, and produced by a 
“school” of artists, ving and working 
together, was a new phenomenon in the 
history of our Diaspora. This non-ec- 
clesiastic “Jewish art’ developed, curi- 
ously enough, in the age of the airplane 
when distances and frontiers were losing 
their old importance. It was created in 
the most international of cities—Paris, 
and it originated among men who had 
moved to France in order to escape, not 
only from Eastern European anti-Semi- 
tism, but also from the provincialism 
shtetl. It 
came into being by pure chance, with- 


and parochialism of the 


out any preconceived notions or care- 
fully thought-out plans, around 1910, 
when scores of gifted youngsters mig- 
rated westward from Tsarist Russia and 
the Balkan states. It gloriously survived 
the first World War, but was almost com- 
pletely shattered by the last war. After 
the fall of France in 1940, some of the 
artists, marked men as they were, fled 
Europe, and some of them preferred not 
to return after the liberation of the City 
of Light, four years later; a few man- 
aged to survive by posing as Gentiles, 
hiding in Parisian cellars or dwelling in 
remote villages in the South of France, 
but a greater number were killed by the 
Nazis. To be sure, there is again in Paris 
SSS SS SS SS SS SSS SSS 
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ten widely on modern Jewish art and related 
themes for Anglo-Jewish periodicals. 


something resembling the Ecole Jutve! 
of old, but of the original group few are 
left, and now that the vast reservoir 
whence the artists came has been anni- 
hilated by the Nazis or sequestered be- 
hind an Iron Curtain, there is little hope 
for a regeneration. For all practical pur- 
poses, the Ecole Juive is a phenomenon 
of the past. 

Unfortunately, it has not had a his- 
torian, not even a chronicler of any sta- 
ture. Whereas Yiddish literature of this 
particular period (ca. 1910 to ca. 1940) 
has been preserved, catalogued and anal- 
yzed with loving care, contemporary 
Yiddish art has yet to be rescued from 
oblivion. While it is true that many vol- 
umes have been written on such success- 
ful artists as Chagall, Soutine, Lipchitz, 
and Mané-Katz, whose works have been 
acquired by major museums and private 
collections, those who stood one rung 
below on the ladder of success are al- 
ready beyond the grasp of the art lover, 
unless he is prepared to hunt for the 
pathetically slim French monographs 
published in the twenties and thirties, 
or to plow his way through the material 
in the dusty archives at the Yiddish Sci- 
entific Institute. In 1948 a Montparnasse 
gallery, under the title, “Les Artists Juifs 
Assassinés”’ showed 


works by twenty 





11 believe that the first critic to use this term 
was Roger Brielle, writing on “Les Peintres 
Juifs” in the periodical, L’Amour de lart (June 
1933) . 
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French-Jewish artists, all but one foreign- 
born, who had been murdered by the 
Nazis; a commemorative volume with 
reproductions and biographies was plan- 
ned by the same gallery, but was never 
published. Likewise, an alleged lack of 
funds stopped a similar project con- 
ceived by the Congress for Jewish Cul- 
ture, New York.? None of the survivors 
has written memoirs of any sort, though 
Lipchitz has recalled his friendship with 
Modigliani in a recent monograph. 

Yet, L’Ecole Jutve provides one of 
the most fascinating chapters in the 
annals of 20th century Jewish history as 
well as modern art. There were a few 
Jewish-born artists in the 19th century, 
but they were Germans, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Poles, etc. with little inter- 
est in Jewish life and lore, or, if they 
had such interest, they had no contacts 
with one another. But here was an exo- 
dus to Paris compared to which the rush 
of Jews to the academies of Vienna, Ber- 
lin or Munich was only a trickle; west- 
ward they streamed with the force of a 
river that had broken through a dam— 
the cramping walls of the ghetto! 

It was no coincidence that these self- 
emancipators did not stop in Central 
Europe but went straight on until they 
alighted from the train at the Gare de 
l'Est. The agitation that had revolved 


2 Fortunately, a Yiddish writer living in France, 
named Hersh Fenster, has collected material on 
more than a hundred Ecole Juive artists mur- 
dered by the Nazis. It appeared in a large, 
illustrated book, and the information gathered 
in it was used for an exhibit, Oseuvres d’Ar- 
tstes Juifs en Deportation, organized by the 
Musee d'Art Juif, Paris, in the famous Galerie 
Zak. Works by sixty artists were shown. The 
brief biographical notes in the catalogue re- 
vealed that the majority of the artists had 
been deported between 1942 and 1944. A few 
had ended their lives by committing suicide... 


around the Dreyfus Case and had had 
repercussions é¢ven in art circles was for- 
gotten, and France, leader in the arts, 
was once again leading in humanity. 
Xenophobia did not exist in Montmar- 
tre, nor in Montparnasse that was grad- 
ually replacing the “Holy Hill” as an 
artists quarter. No attempt was made to 
impose upon foreign-born artists a 
“French” view of life, to turn them into 
imitation Frenchmen, and France was 
thereupon rewarded by an art sui gen- 
eris, French in its artistic vocabulary, 
Yiddish-Russian (or Polish, Roumanian, 
etc.) in its approach and subject matter. 

The man who appears to me as the 
most representative, the most typical 
member of the “ Jewish School’’’ is Mané- 
Katz, at least, of that homogenous group 
which I will call Jewish Expressionists. 
Modigliani, the aristocrat from Italy, his 
own uninhibited life notwithstanding, 
was a classicist whose elegant stylizations 
are closer to the Renaissance traditions 
than to Hasidic fervor; besides, Modi- 
gliani died prematurely in January 1920, 
before the second, the real flowering ol 
the Ecole Juve. 


also stood apart,, stylistically and social- 


The Bulgarian Pascin 


ly, and spent the better part of the 
twenties in the USA (eventually return- 
ing to Paris for a few months of tur- 
bulent madness and death by suicide). 
Even Chagall does not quite fit into the 
group, except for his Expressionist begin- 
nings, for he soon developed along Cub- 
ist and Surrealist lines. 

Mané-Katz, then, is the Jewish Ex- 





3 In addition to the artists already mentioned, 
these are some of the better-known Ecole Jui 
ve artists: the painters Altman, Czobel, Feder, 
Iser, Menkes, Milich, Mondzain, Kars, Kikoine, 
Kisling, Kremégne, Kramstyck and Szyck. The 
sculptors include Indenbaum, Kogan, Loutchan- 
sky, Mestchaninoff, Orloff, Szwarc and Zadkine. 
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pressionist par excellence, deliberately 
focusing on the inner side of man, and, 
in order to reach emotional pitch, freely 
distorting or exaggerating the “normal” 
forms and colors of nature. The neuro- 
tic Chaim Soutine, an extraordinary 
painter, had similar pictorial aims, but, 
haunted by a most miserable childhood, 
kept far away from all things Jewish. 
Mané-Katz came out of a milieu not 
very unlike that of Soutine, but, luckily, 
was not afflicted with a simple-minded 
and tyrannical father who responded to 
a son’s artistic carvings with bitter re- 
proaches and discouraging blows. 

A treatise may one day be written on 
the childhood experiences of the men 
who, around 1900, had liberated them- 
selves from the chains of ghetto tradi- 
tion. To be sure, Lazar Katz, shammash 
(beadle) of a congregation at Kremen- 
chug (a town of the Dnieper some two 
hundred miles southeast of Kiev), no 
different from all other fathers reared 
in the old orthodoxy, considered the pur- 
suit of art both blasphemous (a viola- 
tion of the Second Commandment) and 
meshuggah. Mané, born on June 5, 1894, 
was destined for the rabbinate and was 
set to studying the Talmud. But the 
elder Katz, a small, bent man with a 
fur cap, who was barely able to feed 
and clothe his large family, did not be- 
lieve in paternal authority to the extent 
of putting obstacles in the way of Mané, 
of making him give up his wish to be- 
come a painter. Mané himself does not 
know (or, at least, does not tell) what 
miracle it was that nourished this ar- 
tistic inclination in an environment ut- 
terly devoid of manifestations of art in 
the accepted sense of the term. Beauty, 
of course, can be found everywhere if 
one has the eyes to see it, and Mané 
heavily absorbed all the metaphysical 


beauty inherent in Jewish holidays and 
folk customs, thus piling up a treasure 
of memories which he was to draw upon 
in years to come. 

There would have been no one to ap- 
preciate his tremendous talent, had it 
not been spotted by a young artist from 
Odessa who happened to visit Kremen- 
chug. Mané-Katz first got some elemen- 
tary training at the Academy of Mirgorod 
(the city immortalized by Gogol), and 
then was sent to the Academy of Kiev. 
His first canvas, titled Sad Hour, which 
he painted at sixteen, disappeared dur- 
ing the first World War. It showed an 
orphaned child weeping over the body 
of her dead mother, at whose head two 
candles burn, while an old man, prop- 
ped against the wall, reads the prayers. 
It is an astonishing tour de force for 
one so young, yet in its naturalistic 
treatment of the figures and the prepon- 
derance of bituminous shades there is 
revealed the lag of the Russian school— 
even its most advanced practitioners were 
barely able to catch up with the chroma- 
tic achievements of the Impressionists, 
not to mention the post-Impressionists’ 
break with the Renaissance tradition. 

When Mané was eleven, Kremenchug, 
like many other cities in the Southern 
Ukraine, was swept by a devastating pog- 
rom. While neither Mané nor his family 
had actually suffered from persecution, 
he knew that there was no future for 
him in Russia; and he heard enough 
of what was going on in France to real- 
ize that the only place on earth to study 
art was Paris. He was lucky again, for 
he found sponsors in the persons of a 
Dr. Levine, a distant relative, and a Mr. 
Gourevitch, the 


Danish consul, who 


provided him with the funds to go to 
Paris. 


It was just enough to covey his travel 
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expenses. Barely nineteen years old, 
Mané arrived in Paris in October 1913, 
with a few kopeks left, and letters of 
introduction to the philanthropist, Bar- 
on Gunzburg, and Naoum Aronson, the 
sculptor. He enrolled in Fernand Cor- 
mon’s class at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
where Van Gogh and Toulouse-Lautrec 
had studied earlier. Cormon was the 
man whom the enraged Van Gogh once 
wanted to shoot, and whom Lautrec de- 
scribed in a letter as “the ugliest and 
thinnest man in Paris.” If Mané learned 
little of value from the uninspiring, 
old-fashioned academician, like his fel- 
low-student, Soutine, he profited a great 
deal from regular visits to the Louvre 
and to the private galleries. 

It was not astonishing that of the hun- 
dreds of masters whose work is displayed 
in the Louvre, the one to attract Mané- 
Katz immediately and enduringly should 
be Rembrandt. After all, Rembrandt 
was the first painter to make the soul 
and its expression the purpose of his 
art, the first to raise even the simplest 
beings into the realm of the sublime. 
In the Louvre, the young student could 
admire that early work, The Angel De- 


parting from the Family of 


Tobias, 
where Rembrandt introduced, as no one 
before him, the dramatic clash between 
light and dark: or Christ at Emmaus, 
painted when Rembrandt was living in 
the Jewish quarter of Amsterdam, and 
in which, defying convention, he rep- 
resented Jesus with the humble yet ex- 
alted face of a Jew or one of the late 
self-portraits, in which the aging master 
looks at us with the intensity and knowl- 
edge of one who has gone through great 
ordeals. 


In the galleries, young Mané also saw, 
for the first time, progressive contem- 
porary art. While Cézanne and Gauguin 


had been dead for some years, their pos- 
thumous fame had just started, and 
their paintings no less than their state- 
ments were now eagerly discussed among 
the younger artists. There could be no 
greater contrast than between them and 
the academicians Mané had innocently 
admired in Russia. But while he was 
fascinated by their unorthodox approach 
—simplification of form, flat colors, ab- 
stract design—it is difficult to imagine a 
Mané-Katz following the lead of a Céz- 
anne who, indifferent to subject, found 
apples and human sitters interesting 
only as forms and colors, or of a pagan 
like Gauguin, who found his rejuvena- 
tion in barbarism. There were, more- 
over, the Fauves—Matisse and his asso- 
ciates—the “Wild Beasts” who, through 
an entirely new plastic language, tried 
to get at the essence of things, and there 
were the Surrealists (though the term 
had not yet been invented) who saw 
the world only through the distorted 
lenses of fantasy and dream. 

Marc Chagall, already settled in Paris 
in 1910, and five years Mané’s senior, 
borrowed elements from all of them, in 
the development of his own, personal 
formal language. But all that Mané 
could do, young, inexperienced, and 
shy, was to “wash his eyes,” to use an 
expression Chagall had applied to him- 
self. He did rub his eyes in astonish- 
ment, and he carefully listened in on 
the conversations of the older men in 
the smoke-filled Montparnasse cafes 
where artists sat with clay or paint still 
on their hands. But in less than a year 
this apprenticeship came to a suden halt, 
as the shots fired on June 28, 1914 in 
far-away Sarajevo put an end to the era 
of peace. 

Eager to serve the cause of the Allies, 
Mané-Katz tried to join the Foreign 
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Legion, but was rejected for lack of the 
requisite martial stature. In a round- 
about way, he returned to Russia, but 
there, too, the army did not accept the 
little man. Thus, he found time to work. 
Art did not stop completely in those 
terrible years. At St. Petersburg, Maneé- 
Katz gained the patronage of a Countess 
Gagarina who desired to acquaint her 
aesthetically retarded compatriots with 
the dernier cri of Western art. He work- 
ed and exhibited, but the Revolution 
of 1917 put a temporary end to these 
activities. He proceeded to his native 
city where he was appointed teacher of 
art, but there, too, there was little op- 
portunity for quiet growth and develop- 
ment as the city was taken and retaken 
by the Whites or the Reds. 

By 1921 Mané had enough of Russia, 
and again the logical place for him to 
go was Paris, a Paris that had suffered 
the impact of the war but had not 
changed basically. In any event, the Café 
du Dome was still there, and it was now 
even more international than it had 
been before the war. Most conspicuous, 
in many respects, was the number of 
Jews from Eastern Europe, eager, excita- 
ble men in their twenties or early thir- 
ties who lived in the proletarian quar- 
ters on the Left Bank, worked together, 
quarrelled together, shared studios and 
models, and, without meditated design 
introduced a strange, un-French note 
into modern painting. 

Unbiased historians are now able to 
discuss the Ecole Juive in a detached 
manner. In a monograph on Soutine, 
1950, Monroe Wheeler 
could write of these men: 


published in 


“Suddenly, there they were in the van- 
guard, uprooted but quickly digging in 
everywhere, mixing in everything, play- 


ing a great role in civilization. It may 


be that for Soutine and for other of his 
fellow-artists in Paris, the important 
thing was not the sense of race repres- 
sion but the opposite, the rapidity of 
liberation—what we now call vertical so- 
cial mobility—and its consequences, psy- 
chological and otherwise. It made them 
bold, even insolent, concentrated upon 
their advancement, indefatigable; but it 
kept them under continuous strain, ever 
insecure and perhaps incredulous.” 

And further: 

“All those young foreign artists in 
Paris had one thing in common. They 
were highminded. They had come there 
to seek their fortune by means of art, 
but on «ie other hand they declared, 
and as a rule seriously meant, that art 
was to come first, before fortune. If they 
failed of celebrity and worldly recom- 
pense, they would fall back on the pre- 
pared position of ‘art for art’s sake’: 
disbelief of critics, suspicion of dealers, 
contumely for collectors. But almost to 
a man they were sincere. Having left 
religion behind them with their various 
family affections and customs of child- 
hood, they now brought to the pursuit 
of art a kind of religiosity.” 

Except for the dubious statement that 
these artists came to France, there to 
“seek their fortune by means of art” 
(surely this motive cannot have been 
uppermost in their minds), this sum- 
ming-up is fairly accurate; at any rate, 
Mr. Wheeler concedes that their prim- 
ary concern was art per se. No such ob- 
jectivity prevailed in the pages of the 
Mercure de France where, a quarter of 
a century earlier, a Monsieur Jaccard 
had proclaimed that the Jews had no 
talent whatsoever, and that their “sud- 
den invasion of the Kingdom of Fine 


Art” had been prompted by utterly non- 


artistic considerations: ‘““The day that 
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painting became for the many a specu- 
lative business, the Jew came in, and the 
ancient calligrapher of the Talmud went 
out to buy canvas and colors.” 

The writer knew, of course, that Modi- 
gliani had lived and died in abject pov- 
erty, and that Soutine had been desper- 
ately poor before an American collec- 
tor, Albert C. Barnes, had discovered 
him. He knew of La Ruche, the “Bee- 
hive,” a substandard artists’ colony 
where many young Jews were living un- 
der the most trying circumstances. Per- 
haps he and all the others who com- 
plained that the art of France had be- 
come enjuivé objected less to the finan- 
cial success of one or another Jewish 
artist as they abhorred what, many years 
later, Bernard Dorival would point out 
as Jewish characteristics: “L’inquietude 
spirituelle... le pessimisme et lintel- 
lectualisme exasperé” (“Existe-il un Ex- 
pressionisme Juif?” 1945). They looked 
with concern at the rise of an Expres- 
sionism which might be the right thing 
for the boche in Berlin, but was not 
legitimate in a Gallic city like Paris 
where art had always been identified 
with elegance, order, and the noble gaie- 
ty of life. But had it always been? Dau- 
mier and Delacroix might have consid- 
ered these immigrants from the East 
their legitimate grandsons, and in fer- 
ocity and romantic vehemence of color 
the Ecole Juive is certaily closer to 
them than to the detachedness and allof- 
ness of a Poussin, or to the sham Greek 
manner of David and Ingres. 

In France, where a Mané-Katz could 
win a Gold Medal at the Paris World's 
Fair of 1937 (for The Wailing Wall) 
and where he would be made a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor in 1951, 
the initial hostility to the Jewish Expres- 
sionists has long gone out of fashion. 


Even in England they are now having 
—somewhat belatedly—a good press. All 
the critics who saw a London group 
show, entitled Russian Emigré Painters 
(December 1953) were struck by the 
richness of color seen in the canvases 
of Chagall, Chapiro, Mané-Katz, Mint- 
chine, Kikoine, Kremégne, and a dozen 
others. What they wrote about the group 
is well worth quoting here, for rarely 
have a group of critics displayed deeper 
insight into the making of a Jewish ar- 
tist from Eastern Europe. Moreover, 
each word can be applied, without reser- 
vation, to the oeuvre of Mané-Katz. 

The London Times critic noticed that 
the encounter, at an impressionable age, 
with the richness of French colorism 
liberated these Jews from the Russian 
tradition of prevalent dark tone: “They 
saw the radiant color of the French, and 
the extraordinary richness and glowing 
intensity of the paintings they then 
produced express their wonder at a rev- 
elation which never afterwards became 
a commonplace in their eyes.” At the 
same time, never were their colors as 
strident as those of the German Expres- 
sionists whose forceful paintings blazed 
like posters; instead, the Jewish artists 
made them “glow like precious material 
in a dark interior,” and the critic of 
The Spectator uses almost the same 
terms when he hails the “rich, dark glow 
of the color.” 

To these men, and to the critic of 
The New Statesman and Nation the ex- 
hibition looked amazingly like a one- 
man show, so many similar emotional 
preoccupations and stylistic similarities 
were evident in what appeared to be a 
homogenous school. The Times and the 
New Statesman critics clearly noticed the 
psychological and philosophical struc- 
ture underneath the passionate brush- 
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work of these canvases. The essence of 
this Expressionism was liberty, “not as 
it is understood by those who have long 
been free, but as it appears when sud- 
denly, as it never was to the French, dis- 
closed in a blinding vision of the prom- 
ised land.” As if finishing his colleague's 
sentence, the New Statesman writer picks 
up the trend of thought to say: “Jew- 
ish art is essentially nostalgic. But nos- 
talgia is usually the result of boredom 
or languid regret, whereas in Jewish art 
it is the result of acute suffering and 
intense yearning. Jewish nostalgia does 
not imply the sense of something hope- 
lessly lost, but rather something almost 
hopelessly desired... It amounts to a 
nostalgia for the future. Paradise be- 
came the Promised Land.” 

All of this must be kept in mind to 
understand the rich oeuvre of Mané- 
Katz, extending as it does over four and 
a half busy decades, and including hun- 
dreds of oils, gouaches, pastels and draw- 
ings (as well as a few significant pieces 
of sculpture). While it is an art of im- 
patient self-expression, the artist's nar- 
cissism is never so exaggerated as to 
obliterate that outer world which clash- 
es with the artist's mind and senses. His 
is not an art in which the subject mat- 
ter is irrelevant, one which severs form 
from content, art from life. Having 
woven all experiences of his life into the 
fabric of his art, he tried to transfigure 
all that he saw, to make, to quote the 
philosopher Hegel, “the idea shine 
through matter.” But Mané-Katz’s ap- 
proach was not that of a thinker, an 
investigator of aesthetic creeds. Apart 
from a brief and unsuccessful flirtation 
with Cubism, he has withstood all the 
temptations held out by a dozen move- 
ments that have swept Europe since 
1910, and he has remained fascinated 


by the major, though not exclusive, 
theme of his life—the ghetto Jew. The 
well-groomed, well-behaved Israelites 
one can see in Moritz D. Oppenheim’s 
Bilder aus dem altjuedischen Familten- 
leben are not for him, nor are the husky, 
sun-tanned, almost pagan pioneers often 
painted by Israeli artists. When Lion 
Feuchtwanger wrote, in 1940: “He 
(Mané-Katz) has given to the ghetto an 
expression that will outlive the ghetto 
itself,” his prophecy, unfortunately, came 
true. The ghetto world, with its Hasidic 
rabbis and Talmudic students, with its 
fiddlers and drummers, comedians and 
beggars barely survived the first World 
War: it lingered on up to the second 
World War, only to be wiped out by 
the Hitlerite hordes. 

Note how frequently in Mané-Katz’s 
pictures the theme of a Jew reading a 
book occurs. He does not, thereby, claim 
that all Jews of Eastern Europe were 
saints and scholars. He was, however, 
right in pointing to the fact that these 
Yiddish-speaking Jews, dwelling, as it 
were, as strange islands of an alien civil- 
ization in a hostile ocean of unsympa- 
thetic Christians, were linked by a pat- 
tern of life which stressed spiritual ra- 
ther than mundane pleasures. As Abra- 
ham J. Heschel put it, “in almost every 
Jewish home in Eastern Europe, even 
in the humblest and the poorest, stood 
a bookcase full of volumes... almost 
every Jew gave of his time to learning” 
(The Earth is the Lord’s). And with- 
out the incredible tenacity with which 
these people adhered to their ancient 
traditions, Judaism itself might not have 
survived. 


Without being religious in the nar- 
row sense of the term, without himself 
being a bookman of any sort, Mané- 
Katz is like the people he loves to 
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paint. He was uprooted, but only geog- 
raphically: unlike those real deracinés 
who ruined themselves through overin- 
dulgence in sex, alcohol or drugs, Mané- 
Katz remained healthy in an atmosphere 
conducive to excesses. He found his out- 
let in his art, in a prodigious output 
of works, painted so rapidly in some- 
times large expanses of loosely brushed 
reds, yellows, greens and browns, and 
with so little concern for trifling details 
as though he were carried away by his 
own exuberance. Not possessed of the 
rigorous self-criticism that led a Soutine 
to withdraw and even destroy many can- 
vasses that no longer suited his aspira- 
tions, Mané-Katz has not only produced 
but even sold a considerable number of 
weak, tired and repetitious daubs. But 
in his best works, especially the smaller 
ones, and particularly those of the twen- 
ties, there is an intensity of expression, 
a baroque ecstasy vaguely echoing the 
late work of El Greco. There are the 
same bony 


meager, their 


haunting, deep-set eyes, the same hag- 


faces, with 
gard figures placed in an almost barren 
background, yet whereas the Cretan’s 
ascetic saints seem preoccupied with 
death, the Jew’s figures look at you, not 
up to heaven. Fervor is often relieved 
by humor, the Promised Land is here 
on earth. 

With a child-like delight in raw colors 
goes an equally child-like enjoyment of 
rhythm, of violent movement. For those 
who prefer the quiet and detached gran- 
deur of a Poussin and the tradition 
he has created, an often melodramatic 
whirlwind painter like Mané-Katz is 
not likely to have appeal. But the young- 
er generation of French critics no long- 
er shares the hostility of Monsieur Jac- 


card towards this representative of 


L’Ecole Juive. When, after several years 


JID 


of exile in the United States, Mané-Katz 
returned to liberated France in 1945, 
probably the first of the Jewish group 
to return, his exhibitions found an en- 
thusiastic response in such respected 
papers as Le Monde, Nouvelles Littérai- 
res, Figaro, and Arts. “A sensitive ob- 
server... a full-blooded colorist... a 
peer of Chagall... a real painter” were 
some of the judgments by well-known 
critics. Mané-Katz suddenly noticed that 
to him France was more than a land of 
adoption, that Paris was his home. As 
a young man he had painted a Hom- 
mage a Paris: a Jewish lad in tallith and 
tefillin praying, with the Eiffel Tower 
in the background. In his fifties, he 
began to sketch, with the gusto of a very 
young man, the beloved sights of Paris, 
the Place de la Concorde and the Place 
du Tertre, the Champs-Elysées and the 
Seine bridges, Notre-Dame and Sacré 
Coeur. He painted more chrysanthe- 
mums than ever before, he painted or- 
chestras, bullfights, the scenery of the 
Riviera, and all of it with the joie de 
peindre which is so clearly visible in his 
early Hasidic dancers. Luckily for him, 
it does not really matter what he paints. 
In this he happily differs from his fel- 
low-Ukrainian, the late Issachar Ryback, 
who actually suffered from a feeling of 
guilt whenever he contemplated his rel- 
atively few still lifes and other decora- 
tive pieces—for Ryback, whose parents 
had perished in a pogrom, the “Jewish 
theme” was a kind of obsession! 
Mané-Katz is always on the go, and 
there is hardly a country which he has 
not visited to paint there, to exhibit 
there, and to dispose of his products al- 
most as rapidly as he creates them. He 
has been to Palestine so many times that 
he has often been called an Israeli ar- 


tist. But from his trips he always returns 
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to Paris where he has two homes—one 
in the Rue Notre-Dame des Champs 
where he works, and one in the Café 
du Dome where, every night he spends 
in Paris, he meets his old friends or 
makes new ones. He is now something 
like the Dean of L’Ecole Juive, with 
Marc Chagall having settled in a small 
town in Southern France for good (he 
always kept more or less to himself, any- 
way), and with the death of Moise Kis- 
ling. A few survivors, in their fifties or 
sixties, that is all there is, and the most 
noticeable among them is he, the short, 
delicately built nimble man with quick 
eyes and a halo of white hair, expressive 
hands and an ever-ready smile, who, ac- 
cording to some, faintly resembles Grou- 
cho Marx, while others see in him some- 
thing of a Charlie Chaplin clown, and 
still others, a cheeky Einstein. 

At sixty-two, Mané-Katz looks young 
and vigorous, and he surely has many 
years of work, of laughter and enjoy- 
ment before him. But will L’Ecole Juive 
end with him, and with the other el- 


derly practitioners of art now as spirit- 
edly engaged, over an apéritif or just a 
cup of coffee, in endless discussions on 
everything between heaven and earth as 
they were twenty or thirty years ago? 

Perhaps—and perhaps not. For there 
are also some young men and women 
around the table. Some are French-born 
Jews, the children of immigrants from 
the East. Others have come from D.P. 
camps, from North Africa, from Israel. 
They are not going to speak in the lan- 
guage of pére Mané-Katz. They are still 
learning, yet their outlooks, their voca- 
bularies are already quite different from 
that of the generation which first met 
in the Dome just before or immediately 
after World War I. But unless they run 
away quickly, something of the spirit of 
the older people will penetrate their 
work; some of the poetry-in-paint, some 
of the Messianic element, some of the 
Hasidic expressionism, some of the haza- 
nuth that gave L’Ecole Juive its distinc- 
tive features, its romantic soul. 


ERRATUM 


In the essay by Ignaz Maybaum, Poet and 
Prophet, in the Summer 1956 issue of Judaism, 
on page 226, first column, 8th line, sentence 
should read: “The ways of man and the ways 
but the word of God 
and the word of man are the same.” 


of God are different, 











SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


LOU H. SILBERMAN 


In their gracious invitation to under- 
take this quarterly survey of periodical 
literature, the editors imposed, beyond 
the limitation of space, but one condi- 
tion: this was not to be a biblography. 
My interpretation of this is quite simple. 
This is an invitation to be discursive and 
critical and by no means all-inclusive. 
I shall not feel impelled to divide the 
material into departments, each of 
which must be commented upon regu- 
larly and invariably. Rather, the jour- 
nals themselves will determine the quar- 
terly contents of these essays. 

Of particular interest to me within 
the last year was an essay, “The Analogy 
of Nature, A Note on the Structure olf 
Old Testament Imagery,” by Harold 
Fisch (Journal of Theological Studies, 
N. S., Oct. 1955, vol. VI, pt. 2). In it 
he points to the development of the 
“oblique” approach in modern literary 
criticism: ““Much modern criticism takes 
the form of the interpretation of key- 
words, concepts and images, used in the 
course of the play or poem, the ambigu- 
ities which characterize their use, and 
through these ambiguities the funda- 
mental antitheses which the word in 
question poses and resolves.” He then 





With this issue, we introduce as a regular 
feature a quarterly Survey of Current Theoi- 
ogical Literature. The survey will bring to the 
reader's attention, and will critically evaluate 
some of the more original and distinctive 
thinking being done today in the fields of reli- 
gion and philosophy, as the latter appears in 
journals, both here and abroad. Lou H. Silber- 
man, who will conduct the survey is a gradu- 
ate of Hebrew Union College and now serves 
as Hillel Professor of Jewish Literature at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


suggests that it is of reai value to add 
to essential literary criticism and form 
criticism in biblical studies interpreta- 
tive synthetic criticism. This ‘oblique’ 
approach, basing itself on verbal hints 
and affinities when applied to Scripture 
may be thought to be something akin to 
the method of exegesis by means of the 
medieval ‘tropological’ sense, or in the 
manner of a Jewish Midrash.” This will 
not, Fisch feels “sacrifice theology to 
literature; it is much more likely that 
our theology will be deepened and en- 
riched and that after travelling the road 
of strict literary analysis, or rather, syn- 
thesis, we shall apprehend more truly 
the existential realities which underlie 
or ought to underlie the abstract lan- 
guage of systematic theology.” [It is of 
considerable significance to note in this 
connection the stimulating lecture by 
William G. Braude, “The Relevance of 
Midrash” (CCAR Yearbook, vol. LXV, 
1955) in which much the same approach 
is suggested. | 

With this in mind, Fisch turns to 
what he speaks of as “the most import- 
ant single instrument of interpretation 
by the ‘oblique’ method,” the “study of 
imagery,” in which he includes “all the 
formal features of style and composi- 
tion,” but most particularly “metaphor 
and simile.” He uses as his example “the 
image of the natural order as analogous 
to the character and function of the 
Law in the sphere of God-Israel.” The 
working out of this theme is most com- 
pelling as he moves back and forth from 
one side of the analogy to the other. In 
brief, his thesis is that the relation of 
God to Creation, the formation of the 
world from tohu (Gen. 1:2) has its 


analogy in His relation to Israel, the 
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choice of Israel out of the undifferentiat- 
ed mass of the nations, tohu (Deut. 
32:10). Thus, God's care for the world 
through rainfall is analogous to His care 
for Israel through His word (Deut. 
$2:1-2). What we have here is, of course, 
a modern statement of the aggadic 
gzerah shaveh. When one remembers 
the strict limits imposed on this her- 
menutic device, he is immediately aware 
of the possible dangers of such an ap- 
proach. Fisch may well have this in 
mind when earlier he noted in his more 
general discussion: “Despite the misuse 
of the ‘new criticism,’ when handled 
responsibly it can become a most precise 
instrument of analysis and exposition.” 

The theological implications of Fisch’s 
analysis at this point are important. He 
himself asks: “How seriously are we en- 
titled to take this notion of the natural 
world as forming the background of 
the Covenant?” Take it seriously and 
the Covenant cannot be thought of as 
a totally “other” event; the gap between 
Creation and Revelation is_ bridged. 
More than that, the acceptance of the 
validity of the analogy, t.e., taking the 
Covenant-theology seriously in its ap- 
plication to the nature love of the Old 
Testament involves among other things 
the abandonment of the immanence- 
transcendence terminology derived from 
other religions and philosophical sys- 
tems. Here is, quite clearly, independent 
evidence for the vaiidity of the critique 
of such terminology in Kadushin’s The 
Rabbinic Mind. 

The remainder of the essay discusses 
the Covenant-theology as reflected in 
the analogies, showing for example how 
both sides disclose, on the one hand, the 
divine kingship and, on the other, the 
quasi-independent existence of the cove- 
nant “partner's” world, Israel, without 
the existence of the “partner’’ playing the 
mystery, inscrutability and Power of the 
Divine King in jeopardy. Again, in con- 
trast to the immanence-transcendence 
situation, Fisch suggests the intimate 
relationship of God-world, God-Israel, 
in which the existence of the one part 
became bound up, as it were, with the 
other. It includes the dimension of his- 


tory moving toward the redemption of 
Israel and the regeneration of the natur- 
al world as coincidental. Finally, he in- 
dicates that the analogies of the double 
Covenant (God-world, God-Israel) point 
to Law-Torah as design accomplished in 
the sphere of nature and as pattern and 
structure in the life of Israel. It is Israel's 
pattern which through analogy bears 
witness to the law of nature and it is na- 
ture’s design which is response to divine 
command, that bears witness to the ad- 
monition and challenge to Israel. In 
other words, the analogy of nature had 
a deep attraction for prophets and psalm- 
ists for it disclosed the moral impera- 
tive “which speaks in the Book of God's 
works even as it does in the Book of His 
Word.” While this may in a measure 
sound like Kant, there is provided in 
the place of what often seems mere jux- 
taposition a subtle inner relationship 
between the “starry skies above” and 
“the moral law within.” To quote Fisch 
again: “The witness in the sky, on the 
seas and on the earth is a integral part 
of the religion of Israel. The imagery of 
nature is no mere addition for poetic 
adornment or rhetorical illustration but 
is rather an organic part of the meta- 
physical insight of prophet and psalmist. 
It is a revelation parallel to that of 
God's direct revelation to Israel; it il- 
luminates it, and is in turn illuminated 
by it.” 

Such an approach, as has been sug- 
gested, requires a firm hold nor can it 
dispense with the carefully garnered in- 
sights of philological scholarship. One 
must be entitled to draw analogies and 
sound knowledge of the development of 
the language of Scripture is the pre-re- 
quisite. Ludwig Koehler’s article, “Prob- 
lems in the Study of the Language of 
the Old Testament” (Journal of Semit- 
ic Studies, vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1956) makes 
this more than clear. While this study 
by the eminent Swiss lexicographer is 
primarily technical, section II which 


deals with the phrase Karath Berith, a 
matter, in the author's words “of great 
theological significance,” illustrates the 
point. 

He begins with the simplest meaning 
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expressed by the verb in the plural, 
“they arrive at an agreement or settle- 
ment,” which points to the equality of 
the partners. There is, however, a dif- 
ference in usage when one party is su- 
perior to the other. In this case the su- 
perior partner is the subject of the verb 
and the subordinate is governed by the 
prepositions ‘eth’ or ‘im.’ A related usage 
is that in which the subject makes an 
agreement for the advantage of another. 

his “profane” usage is carried over 
into relation to the Deity. In this case 
the phrase, without any change of its 
wording, acquired theological flavour, 
and we no longer speak of an agreement, 
but of a ‘covenant’.” This usage reflects 
the second noted above: the superior 
offers the agreement to the other party. 
However, Koehler suggests, this did not 
“seem to have satished theological sens- 
itivity,” hence a further usage with an- 
other verb, heqim berit arose. In this 
“case of a covenant established by God 
there is always involved a promise which 
God will fulfil or realize (heqim), given 
the correct behaviour of the other party 
to the covenant. Although in such usage 
“between” indicates “a mutual relation- 
ship between two partners” yet “it is 
one partner, God, who initiates the set- 
tlement.” Hence one finds the agree- 
ment spoken of as berithi: “the Cove- 
nant which originates from me (God), 
which I establish.” The usage stll “‘sa- 
vours of a mutual relationship. It is, 
however, God alone from whom the 
berith originates, and the other party, 
whether an individual, the community, 
or mankind, ts exclusively the recipient.” 
This is emphasized, Koehler holds, in 
the phrase nathan beritho. There is no 
suggestion, as there might have been a 
generation or two ago, that this is more 
than “a logical series according to con- 
tent.” 

Koehler does not offer this as a dating 
device indicating a developing theolo- 
gical outlook; however, he does suggest 
that the secular usage was displaced by 
the theological to the point where 
amanah (Neh. 10:1) took the place of 
berith in “profane” situations. 

Koehler’s discussion seems strongly to 


J 


buttress the articles by G. E. Menden- 
hall in The Biblical Archeologist (Vol. 
XVIi, no. 2 and 3, May and Sept. 1954) 
about the nature of the covenant. The 
older picture of an almost quid pro quo 
business contract between equal parties 
has given way to the concept of the cove- 
nant treaty between sovereign and vas- 
sal, yet without destroying the mutual- 
ity of the relationship. The theological 
implications of this sort of study are of 
considerable consequence particularly 
at a time when divine kingship as a lead- 
ing theme in religious thought is being 
stressed by a number of continental 
thinkers. The Neo-Orthodox (Protest- 
ant) exaltation of God's sovereignity 
which has on occasion reduced man to 
utter meaninglessness requires the cor- 
rective of careful s« holarship which de- 
fends the mutuality of the God-world 
relationship while yet recognizing the 
divine initiative. 

Another helpful study in the same 
direction is Otto |. Baab’s “The God 
of Redeeming Love” in the April, 1956 
issue of /nterpretation. This essay is sub- 
titled “Atonement in the Old Testa- 
ment.” In the author's opinion, the New 
Testament doctrine is grounded in the 
Old; hence to understand the former it 
is necessary to understand the latter. 
With this in mind, Baab describes what 
seems to him to be “The Biblical View- 
point.” “The Bible is the narrative of 
God's special action toward his cove- 
nant people and of their response to 
this action ... The Old Testament is... 
a frank exposure of man’s stubborn re- 
sistance to his Creator and Redeemer 
and of God's steadfast love whereby he 
seeks to win his people to faithful obedi- 
ence... This conflict is the primary 
concern of the Bible. The Bible’s word 
for it is sin and the Bible’s word for 
its resolution is salvation, to which the 
word ‘atonement’ stands in close rela- 
tion.” 

However, Baab continues, “the Old 
Testament is not simply a literature of 
conflict and constant defeat. Nor is it 
just a record of hope deferred until the 
coming of a new era. While it does re- 
veal both frustration and expectation, 
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it also witnesses to the actual realiza- 
tion of redemption on the part of God's 
people.” It is to the question: “How 
did Israel arrive at the conviction that 
her sins had been forgiven, ‘covered up,’ 
atoned?” that Baab turns his attention. 
“What were the resources of the religi- 
ous community upon which the indi- 
vidual could draw as he faced the ten- 
sion between his sins and the holiness 
of God?” There were, of course, the cul- 
tic practices, paralleled by those of Is- 
rael’s neighbors; but there was, says 
Baab, another factor. The covenant peo- 
ple recognized that somehow it was des- 
tined by the will of God to play a uni- 
que role in the history of mankind. It 
was called upon to be holy; this meant 
then that it was possible to rise above 
the frustration of sin to the reality of 
redemption. The way there was atone- 
ment. 

In the remainder of the article, the 
author examines a number of words, 
though as he states, not exhaustively, re- 
lated to the meaning of atonement. First, 
he discusses the Hebrew root kipper, 
with the literal meaning “to cover up.” 
As an aside, he remarks that the transla- 
tion of this root into English as “atone” 
or “atonement” did not appear until 
the early 16th Century, and then as a 
“coined word made up of the elements 
at-one-ment.”” His examination discloses 
the variety of meanings involved in the 
word extending from “‘confession” on the 
part of the offender to ‘forgiveness’ on 
the part of God. While there are a num- 
ber of usages in which “God [is] the ini- 
tiator of atoning action... By far the 
largest number of occurrences of this 
verb appear in connection with atoning 
action with man as the subject.” These 
involve the institution of “ritualistic ac- 
tion in a variety of situations.” The 
nominal usages, too, kippurim and 
kopher, involve ritual or ransom, but, 
says Baab, “in both the priestly and the 
non-priestly literature, the ethical and 
ceremonial aspects of atonement are 
largely intermingled.” While not ready, 
and correctly so, to dismiss the possibili- 
ty of purely formalistic aspects in the ri- 
tual of atonement, Baab insists that these 


must be viewed in relation to the “pecu- 
liar nature of the God in whose presence 
and with whose help atoning sacrifices 
are made... The purpose behind every 
offering in the Old Testament, when 
one considers the viewpoint of the bib- 
lical books describing them rather than 
the primitive beliefs which lie behind 
them, is the purification and consecra- 
tion of God’s people in harmony with 
the divine will as revealed in Israel's 
peculiar history.” 

He continues: “Since atonement 
carries the connotation of purification, 
reconciliation, and forgiveness, two re- 
lated words demand attention. These 
are nasa and salah.” His study of these 
words lead to the conclusion that “‘for- 
giveness does not cancel the punishment 
demanded because of sin, although it 
appears to create a new relation between 
God and sinner... Again, forgiveness 
is conditioned upon repentance and a 
moral reorientation of life.” He speaks 
of the various books of the Old Testa- 
ment as being in “fundamental agree- 
ment as to the nature of atonement and 
forgiveness,...’’ It has “both a restricted 
and a larger meaning.” The one was 
cultic and ritualistic but it was over- 
arched by the other in which “holiness,” 
while dramatically and symbolically re- 
newed through sacrifical offering, was 
actually achieved by the encounter of 
God, the man bringing his offering from 
herd or flock, brought also his faith, his 
repentance, and his deep desire for re- 
newal, often confused no doubt by their 
admixture with feelings drawn from 
primitive fear, and from the sights and 
odors of his surroundings. Out of this 
encounter came the awareness of recon- 
ciliation, reinstatement, and the lifting 
of the burden of guilt.” 

Here again there is an emphasis on 
the mutuality of the act. Atonement is 
neither man’s magical manipulation of 
deity nor God's “self-expression” with- 
out reference to man’s revelance. If, as 
Baab holds, the New Testament doc- 
trine is rooted in the Old, then revi- 


sion of those aspects of modern Protes- 
tant theology which seem to deprive 
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man of any other than a passive role, 
is in order. 

In this entire area of thought, it has 
become increasingly evident to me that 
the approach of rabbinic Judaism, an 
approach which does not shirk paradox 
and the acceptance of tension, has much 
to offer. One of the sorrows of our day 
is certainly that we have left this rich 
vein of insight untapped. 

The implication of the preceeding 
studies is that the Bible does and ought 
play an important role in the develop- 
ment of contemporary theology. Indeed, 
there is a formidable body of thought 
called biblical theology whose set task 
it is not merely to describe the theology 
(ies) of the Bible but as well to insist 
that what is described is normative. 
Jacob Taubes’ “Theology and the Phil- 
osophic Critique of Religion” (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Religions und Geistesge- 
schichte, VII1, 2) raises the question as 
to the validity of this program. Theol- 
ogy arises at the point, he argues, where 
“the symbols coined to express man’s 
encounter with the divine at a unique 
moment of history no longer coincide... 
with his experience.” It is theology’s 
task “to interpret the original symbols 
in a new fashion in order to integrate 
them within the context of the new situ- 
ation.” Historically, the existence of “a 
canonic text” has made theology a run- 
ning allegorical commentary on those 
writings. In modern times, this very 
methodology has been rendered suspect 
by the rise of an historical analysis of 
the text. Is it any longer possible to 
follow the program of theology, which 
is to transfer “the original symbols into 
a given situation,” when “historical 
analysis interprets the texts in their 
original historical context?” 

While Taubes points to the conflict 
as it appeared in the Christian commu- 
nity in the 19th Century, one recognizes 
the parallels within the Jewish commu- 
nity of Western Europe. The motiva- 
tion of the Wissenschaft des Judentums 
is quite the same as that which lay be- 
hind the emphasis on the history of dog- 
ma in Christianity: a line of develop- 
ment had come to an end and what was 


needed was a history and interpretation 
of that which had happened but would 
happen no more. “Historical research,” 
Taubes quotes Nietzsche as having ob- 
served, “works only as a post mortem, 
dissecting the body for the sake of ana- 
tomical study and writing an obituary.” 

The essay, having 1 raised the question, 
then examines its cogency in terms of 
the renewal of theology in the 20th Cen- 
tury after its eclipse in the 19th. The 
example chosen is Karl Barth, and Tau- 
bes examines the development of his 
thought through the subsequent edi- 
tions of his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans to the Kirchliche Dog- 
matik. This section of the paper is of 
particular importance as it indicates the 
deepening of the sense of crisis in re- 
sponse to “the situation of the twenties” 
to the point where man’s every act, even 
his “longing” for God, stands under 
judgment as corrupt. “Man is the anti- 
thesis of the divine.” This theology is, 
for Barth, the meaning of the text of 
an epistle within the Christian Bible; 
it is not only Paul's understanding of 
mam before God, it is the true under- 
standing which Barth is but interpret- 
ing in terms of contemporary existence. 

It is this aspect of Barth's thought as 
contrasted to the Dogmatik which Tau- 
bes speaks of as “a witness of a creative 
situation. The dialectic theology of the 
Commentary on Romans was an attempt 
to come to the God beyond the God of 
conventional theology, the eclipsed God, 
and to start anew. But, was it successful 
in the sense that it led “beyond the im- 
passe of liberal theology?’ For all its 
“revolutionary insights” is not its exe- 
gesis of the text anachronistic? Is it pos- 
sible to have “pneumatic exegesis” in 
the face of historical criticism? Does not 
such exegesis require “a critique of his- 
torical reasoning” to “show that the 
principle of historicism, the ‘historical 
consciousness,’ actually epitomizes hu- 
man hybris and illusion?” If historical 
criticism cannot be undermined, then, 
asks Taubes, has not “the time come... 
when theology must learn to live with- 
out the support of canon and classical 
authorities?” 
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This, of course, goes to the very heart 
of the matter. It is ‘the challenge of phil- 
osophical or systematic theology, for it 
asks where the seat of ultimate authority 
resides, in the text or outside it? Yet 
one may ask whether Taubes has offered 
all the alternatives. May there not be 
a tertium quid in which historical criti- 
cism acts as a liberating agent? May it 
not free theology from being nothing 
more than a contemporary allegory on 
the text by permitting the Bible's rela- 
tivity it discloses to speak to our own 
more relevantly than any assumed ab- 
soluteness? 

Most influential on the contemporary 
American scene in propounding the de- 
mands of a “biblical” theology, is the 
distinguished Protestant theologian, 
Reinhold Niebuhr. In the May, 1956 
issue of Union Seminary Quarterly Re- 
view (Volume XI, No. 4) there is a sym- 
posium devoted to him, which “attempts 
to suggest the diversity of thinking 
about, and inspired by, its subject.” 
Among the contributions is one by Will 
Herberg, ‘ ‘Christian Apologist to the Sec- 
ular World,” which is of importance in 
evaluating this latter writer's thought. 
In a “quasi-autobiographical” vein, Her- 
berg describes his encounter with Nie- 
buhr’s thought at a moment of crisis in 
his own life, through Moral Man and 
Immoral Soctety. “Humanly speaking, 
it “converted me,’ for in some manner I 
cannot describe, I felt my whole being, 
and not merely my thinking, shifted to 
a new center.” His continuing debt to 
Niebuhr is made evident in these words: 
“When some years later I got out my 
work of theology (Judaism end Modern 
Man: An Interpretation of Jewish Relit- 
gion [1951}), it was avowedly Niebuhr- 
ian in temper and thought.” In general 
terms with specific references, Herberg 
goes on to describe the impact of Nie- 
buhr’s ideas upon contemporary politi- 
cal, social and economic thought and 
thinkers, and to suggest the crucial val- 
ues of his approach. 

It is not my intent to use these col- 
umns to polemicize against the Herber- 
gian version of Niebuhr, for whatever 
my disagreement with it, I hold that in 
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some instances it has provided a closer 
rendering of the spiritual features of 
Judaism than have its detractors. It is, 
however, important to sound a note of 
caution vis-a-vis his use of the term bib- 
lical. One wonders whether the word 
can really mean the same for Jew and 
Christian. Those in the later camp who 
insist upon the “unity of the Bible” do 
not envisage that unity without the so- 
called New Testament; while those in 
the former, cannot admit the Christian 
Scriptures to the canon even surreptiti- 
ously without a soul-searching justifica 
tion. Further, Judaism is not sheerly 
biblical (as Karaism tried to be) but 
must hold to the Bible cum tradition 
(“‘Humash und Rashi’) 

Let me put it this way. For Niebuhr, 
the thought of Paul reveals the norma- 
tive thought of the Bible (Hebrew and 
Greek); hence he reads the Hebrew 
Bible through spectacles ground to the 
Paulinian prescription. (Whether this is 
really Paul is another matter.) But these 
spectacles are not available to a Jew 
qua jew; his are ground to a different 
prescription. Although Herberg, in my 
estimation, has erred in donning Nie- 
buhr’s, he has at the same time ren- 
dered a service by demonstrating that 
the 19th Century perspective which has 
dominated the scene no longer has a 
right to insist upon its sole authenticity. 

When one inquires earnestly after a 
systematic statement of the Tradition’s 
understanding of the Bible, he is struck 
by the frequency of paradox and ten- 
sion. The Bible spoke, not through a 
system, but to the situation of man. The 
Bible was the Word (dibbur not logos) 
speaking to the need of the hour. Give, 
then, the 19th Century its due. It heard 
the Bible’s gladsome exaltation of man 
“little lower than the angels” at the 
moment when he seemed to have been 
reduced to but the latest upthrust of 
blind force. More recently, the somber 
note has sounded forth from its depths 
to answer man’s self-exaltation as he has 
found “all things under his feet.” The 
“elu v'elu divre Elohim hayyim” of the 


Bet Hillel-Bet Shammai controversy is 
not homiletic perversity, it is the Tradi- 
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tion’s fullest understanding of “the 
Book of the generations of Man.” That 
Herberg had to hear the Bible's word 
from an “alien” tongue was hardly his 
fault in a season when his own commu- 
nity seemed for many reasons unable to 
articulate its call. 

The relationship of Judaism and 
Christianity and their mutual influences, 
so evident in the thought of Herberg, 
is the subject of some critical paragraphs 
by Paul S. Minear included in “Theol- 
ogical Table Talk” under the title “The 
Church and The Jewish People” (Theol 
ogy Today, july, 1955). Although much 
of the Jewish community is entirely un 
aware of it, the restoration ol the State 
of Israel has been taken by some Chris- 
tians to be a “sign of Christian hope.” 
(See The Evanston Report, N.Y., 1955, 
pp. 74-75.) In the “Report of the Ad- 
visory Commission on the Main Theme” 
(tbid., p. 8) the tollowing statement is 
found: “the promise that God would 
Himself establish His Kingdom focused 
the hope of Israel upon the coming ol 
the Messiah \s God refined Israel's 
hope in the crucible ol tailure and dis- 
appointment, it became hope for a Del- 
iverer who should release them not only 
from their external foes but also trom 
their bondage to sin and death. He who 
was to come would bear their imiquities 
and carry their sorrows. By His stripes 
they would be healed.” But this was not 
sufhcient for some, and a longer “state 
ment on the hope of Israel” was pro- 
posed. [This elicited considerable com 
ment, much of it negative because ol 
its “political implications,” and it was 
not accepted, although a resolution was 
adopted, calling for the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches 
to arrange further study on “The hope 
of Israel,” a project carried out at the 
Ecumenical Institute in Switzerland dur- 
ing the Summer of 1955. 

Minear informs us that the debate 
over objection to any mention of Israel 
was “so drenched with emotion—polit- 
cal, racial, religious—that it proved ex- 
tremely difhcult for adversaries to under- 
stand one another and not to impugn 


the other’s motives.” “Those who insisted 


upon reference to the hope of Israel 
were labelled “biblicists” or even “fun- 
damentalists.” On the other hand, says 
Minear, those who objected, “sounded 
paintully like anti-Semites... or at best 
their arguments seemed dominated by 
such non-theological factors as the cur- 
rent political impasse between the Is- 
raeli government and the Arabs.” He 
goes on to point out the shift in out- 
look which occurred between the First 
Assembly of the Council of Churches 
in Amsterdam and the Second, in Evan- 
ston. On the former occasion, the note 
struck was, “to the Jews God has bound 
us in a special solidarity, linking our 
destinies together in His design 
ston,” says Minear, 


“Ee van- 
“refuses to speak so 
humbly or so clearly about linked des- 
tiny or a special solidarity.” He asks: 
“Is this an example of a guilt which 
has not so much been expiated but for- 
gotten by the guilty? Or have the claims 
olf the new Israeli state so alienated the 
Christian world that we can no longer 
acknowledge the ways in which God has 
bound us to the Jews?” 

Of particular interest is Minear’s 
statement: “tor American delegates as a 
whole, the matter of Israel's hope and 
Ol hope tor Israel is not a theologically 
relevant issue.” To this one ought to join 
the report of the remarks by Mr. Char- 
les Tait (The Evanston Report, p. 77): 
he particularly objected to refer- 
ences to the Jewish people... They 
would jeopardize relations of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly with their Jewish 
friends.” Minear does not follow this 
thinking. “We have substituted innocu- 
ous inter-faith activities for depth-anal- 
ysis and depth discussion. And theologi- 
cal treatises adroitly pass by on the other 
side. We neither confront Jewish theol- 
ogians by crucial questions nor provide 
honest and explicit answers to their ques- 
tions. We lack both motivation and 
preparation for a genuine theological 
encounter.” He concludes with the hope 
that American churchmen might estab- 
lish a continuing seminar or a series of 
conferences on “The Christian hope and 
the hope of Israel.” 


It is clear that Taft's position repre- 
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sents the present consensus of American 
churchmen, but there is mounting evi- 
dence that such may not remain the 
case. Both within the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches there are forces con- 
cerned with “outreach” to the Jews. Nor 
will the questions such movements raise 
be stilled by calling them “conversionis- 
tic.” The subtlety and sophistication of 
some modern Christian thinkers cannot 
be dealt with in the same fashion as 
naive verse-quoting missionary methods. 
Yechiel of Paris, Moses ben Nahman, 


Yom Tov Lippmann Heller and the 
rest of the hardy polemicists of the past 
may have been called upon to parry the 
sword-thrusts of exegesis; but they knew 
more than that was involved. In our 
day, the encounter may take place on 
other than a battlefield but we are no 
more free than were our fathers to es- 
cape. The builders of The Bridge may 
have forgotten that trafhic is not neces- 
sarily limited to one direction; we need 
not. 
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REVIEWS 


Die Antwort des Jona (Jonah’s Answer) , 
by Schalom Ben-Chorin. Herbert Reich 
Verlag, Hamburg-Volksdorf. 1956, pp. 
117. 


There are multiplying signs of a re- 
newal of Jewish religious thinking in 
our day. The heavy fog of liberalism, 
fundamentalism, and moralism, under 
which the historic Jewish faith has been 
stifled so long is beginning to lift a lit- 
tle, and voices are being raised calling 
for a Jewish religious understanding 
that is relevant to the perplexities of 
our time. This renascence of Judaism 
broke through with dazzling brilliance 
in the German-Jewish world of Buber 
and Rosenzweig a generation ago; it 
came to a tragic end in the country of 
its origin, but its creative spirit was car- 
ried to every free Jewish community by 
those whom the Nazi terror scattered 
over the surface of the earth. Some 
found refuge in the new world; others 
joined the flight to Israel, where they 
have come to form a significant part of 
the Jewish intellectual community. Such 
figures as Martin Buber, Gershom Scho- 
lem, and Max Brod have achieved world 
fame, but there are younger men, too, 
who have something to say, and are 
saying it with power and conviction. 
Among these younger men is Schalom 
Ben-Chorin; no one acquainted with 
his writings will fail to recognize the 
authentic marks of the “new thinking” 
in contemporary Judaism. 

Schalom Ben-Chorin (Fritz Rosen- 
feld) was born in Germany in 1913, and 
from his youth re np an intense in- 
terest in the problems of Jewish exist- 
ence in the modern world. He early 
came under the influence of Martin 
Buber and Max Brod, whom he still 
looks to as his great masters. The Nazi 
triumph in 1933 interrupted his studies 


and gave him the impulse that brought 
him to Palestine two years later. Still in 
his early twenties, he began a new life 
as journalist, lecturer, and writer—as la 
theologian and religious philosopher. 
His first major work, Jenseits von Or- 
thodoxie und Liberalismus (Beyond Or- 
thodoxy and Liberalism) appeared in 
Tel Aviv in 1939, and in its very title 
proclaimed what has proved to be Ben- 
Chorin’s abiding concern as a religious 
thinker—to find a “third way” in Juda- 
ism above and beyond the sterile op- 
position of hidebound traditionalism, 
on the one side, and a disintegrating 
modernism, on the other. This had been 
Franz Rosenzweig’s concern, too, and es- 
sentially Martin Buber’s; Ben-Chorin’s 
work thus brought him into the com- 
pany of those who were carrying for- 
ward the heritage of the pioneers of the 
“new thinking’. His latest book, Die 
Antwort des Jona (Jonah’s Answer), 
makes it clear that his is one of the sig- 
nificant voices in the present-day Jewish 
world. 

Die Antwort des Jona is subtitled 
“On the Metamorphosis of Israel: An 
Historico-Theological Essay.” It attempts 
to discern the meaning of contemporary 
Jewish existence in the light of the cata- 
strophic events of the past generation, 
and it does so from a definite stand- 
»0int, a standpoint which the author 
himself describes as that of “a Jew in 
the State of Israel who is not blind to 
the Jews of the Diaspora or to the Chris- 
tian world” (p. 7). The key to the prob- 
lem the author finds in the reply which 
Jonah gave to the captain of the vessel 
upon the latter’s demand to know who 
he was and what he was about. “I am 
a Hebrew,” Jonah replied, “and I fear 
the Lord, the God of heaven, who made 
the sea and the dry land” (Jon. 1.8). 
In these pregnant words, Ben-Chorin 
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sees the full message of Jewry to the 
world. It “falls into two parts, which 
form an indissoluble whole, one part re- 
flecting the national and another the 
religious existence of Israel” (p. 14). “I 
am a Hebrew”: that is Jonah’s “clear 
confession of national belonging,” and 
he begins with that. But he does not 
stop there; he proceeds to a religious 
confession, affirming the universal God 
of heaven and earth. Thus, both reli- 
gious and national elements are con- 
tained in this answer that Jonah gave, 
which in its integral unity constitutes 
the perennial Jewish reply to a ques- 
tioning world. 

It was precisely this unity that was 
ruptured as western Jewry entered the 
modern world in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Liberal Judaism, in its enthusiasm 
over emancipation and in its eagerness 
to find a form of faith appropriate to 
the modern temper, hastily dropped the 
“national” aspect of Jonah’s confession, 
and thus reduced itself to a cult of “ethi- 
cal monotheism.” Political Zionism, on 
the other hand, took its stand on the 
“national” affirmation, but in its zeal 
to transform Israel into a nation “like 
unto the nations” of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, virtually abandoned the religious 
half of Jonah’s reply. Nothing is more 
impressive than the unsparing criticism 
of modern Zionism to which Ben-Chorin, 
a lifelong Zionist, is driven by the in- 
tegrity of his conviction. “The national 
regeneration of Israel,” he concludes, 
“has, in essence, engendered a more pro- 
found assimilation than the individual 
assimilation of the nineteenth century 
was able to do” (p. 19). 

Against both a “denationalized” libe- 
ral Judaism and a “dereligionized” polli- 
tical Zionism, Jonah’s words bear wit- 
ness to the fullness and integrity of the 
Jewish faith. Is it still possible for the 
Jew of today to return to the unbroken 
unity of Jonah’s confession? To this 
question, Ben-Chorin gives no formal or 
systematic answer. It is obvious, how- 
ever, from the intensity of his own be- 
lief, and from the passion with which 
he expounds it, that he is convinced that 
Jonah’s reply, properly understood, is 


still the authentic reply of Judaism, cap- 
able of striking a deep response in the 
Jew of today who is striving to achieve 
an understanding of his Jewishness in 
the twentieth century world. The entire 
book—Ben-Chorin states his thesis in a 
foreword—is devoted to developing and 
documenting this conviction. 

To be relevant to the crisis of our 
time, however, Jonah’s answer, and the 
integral Jewish faith that it embodies, 
must ve properly understood, and that 
means understood historically. “Judaism 
as religion is an historical religion, and 
if there is any possibility at all of bring- 
ing the message of Israel to the Jew of 
today and to the world of today, the 
attempt must be undertaken from out 
of history, by means of a_ theology 
of history, which strives to interpret the 
events of our time, whose witnesses we 
are, from the standpoint of the biblical 
understanding of history” (pp. 20-21). 

Such an historico-theological interpre- 
tation of the events of our time Ben- 
Chorin briefly sketches in the first two 
chapters of this volume. The catastro- 
phic experience of Jewry in the past 
generation—and Jewry is merely the most 
exposed segment of mankind- reveals di- 
vine providence in its judgment and 
grace. It is a false faith that always 
speaks of comfort and security; “true 
faith means risk and struggle, ‘in spite 
of and suffering” (p. 24). The suffer- 
ing may be the suffering that comes as 
punishment for defection and idolatry, 
the kind of suffering the Bible knows 
so well; it may be the suffering of Job, 
the suffering of God's temptation and 
testing; or, most mysteriously, it may be 
the vicarious suffering of the Servant of 
the Lord (Is. 52.13-53.12) , understood as 
at once Israel, the remnant of Israel, and 
the Messiah of Israel united through the 
ages. To recognize Jewish suffering as 
related to the purpose of God, however 
obscurely we may be able to discern this 
purpose, and to give ourselves to that 
purpose: that is faith. “Faith means un- 
reserved, unconditional surrender to the 
living God in all his inconceivability as 
the ultimate reality by which we live, in 
which we suffer, and to which we give 
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ourselves without reservation” (p. 36). 
The conviction of faith that no matter 
what happens we remain in the hands 
of God, trom whom nothing can sep- 
arate us; the conviction too that our suf- 
ferings no less than our joys, our de- 
feats no less than our triumphs, enter 
into his purpose and its fulfilment, it is 
this conviction—Ben-Chorin emphasizes 
again and again—that really gives us the 
courage to live amidst the disasters of 
our time. 

But judgment is not the last word; 
with judgment comes grace. The grace 
of God to contemporary Jewry Ben- 
Chorin sees as manifesting itself in a 
special way to “that part of the people 
Israel which has already settled in the 
Land of Promise” (p. 38). The preserva- 
tion of the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine amidst the perils of war and inva- 
sion (Rommel, like Sennacherib, once 
stood before the gates), the reception 
of scores and hundreds of thousands of 
refugees of the Hitler terror, the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, are vivid- 
ly described in biblical imagery and with 
constant reference to what the author 
feels are true biblical parallels. For the 
promises of God recounted in the Bible, 
his covenantal grace to his people, must 
never, Ben-Chorin insists, be simply rel- 
egated to the past; they constitute a con- 
temporary, ever active reality, for, as he 
well says, “if God's word is conceived as 
applying only to the past, and no longer 
as the key to the living event, then it 
is indeed dead” (p. 40). In the emer- 
gence of the State of Israel, in fact, Ben- 
Chorin perceives the actualization of 
Ezekiel’s vision of the “dry bones” com- 
ing to life again (Ezek. 37.1-4), thus a 
genuine resurrection. Yet for all his es- 
chatological fervor, Ben-Chorin is realis- 
tic enough to see that so far, at least, 
the “breath of the Lord” (Ezek. 37.5) 
has not entered the “dry bones” to truly 
enliven them. That remains for the fu- 
ture. “The resurrection of the body of 
the people, without the message of the 
spirit, cannot and must not remain the 
last word in the history of Israel” (p. 
41); but it is a beginning. 

The “resurrection of the body of the 


people” in the State of Israel naturally 
leads Ben-Chorin to a consideration of 
the relation of the Land to the Dias- 
pora; the chapter devoted to this subject 
proves to be one of the most interest- 
ing, though perhaps one of the least 
satisfactory, in the book. The coexis- 
tence of the State of Israel and Diaspora 
Jewry is the problem. There are some, 
less numerous today than in the nine- 
teenth century, who settle the matter by 
the easy device of absolutizing the Dias- 
pora as the sole providential form of 
Jewish existence to the “last day.” On 
the other side is the classical Zionist 
conception, according to which authen- 
tic Jewish existence is possible only in 
the Land; it is an attitude that more 
or less rigorously, more or less consis- 
tently “denies” the Diaspora. In _be- 
tween, or rather beyond both extremes, 
is a third position, of which Ben-Chorin 
makes Leo Baeck the spokesman. It is 
the conception that sees Jewish existence 
as bipolar, and therefore afirms both 
the Land and the Diaspora as “two 
equal, legitimate, indeed necessary and 
complementary forms of Jewish exist- 
ence” (p. 47). Ben-Chorin presents this 
third view in a very convincing way, 
yet one feels that his own heart is with 
the Zionist solution of the “problem” of 
the Diaspora. Not that he jis unaware 
of the inadequacies of actual Jewish 
realization in the State of Israel. He re- 
calls that the “dry bones,” though in a 
sense “resurrected,” are still without the 
enlivening “spirit,” and in a few but 
deeply felt paragraphs, shows how far 
short the reality has fallen of the Zion- 
ist ideal. Particularly poignant is his 
confession that however productive Is- 
raeli Jewry may be in all other fields, 
in “its own field of religion” it has re- 
mained sterile. “Israel, the classic peo- 
ple of religion, the people that has given 
the world the Bible in both Testaments, 
the people that has brought forth Abra- 
ham, Moses, and the Prophets, the 
Psalmists, and the Wisdom writers, and 
Jesus and the Apostles as well, the peo- 
ple that in the deepest night of its hu- 
miliation was able to arouse mighty rel- 
igious spirits, this people remains barren 
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in the realm of the message of faith” 
(p. 52). Indeed, the question may well 
be put, both for the Jews in the Dias- 
pora and for the Jews in the Land: “Are 
we still Jews?” In Palestine, a genera- 
tion is growing up which—so autoch- 
thonous has it become!—“often feels 
closer to the Arab enemy than to the 
Jewish brother foutside]” (p. 54), while 
in the Diaspora there prevails either the 
sentimental Judaism of “belonging and 
folkways” or the “hard, encapsulated 
legalistic Judaism of orthodoxy.” In 
both centers, however, there are signs of 
promise: in Israel, groups of younger 
people slowly freeing themselves from 
the illusions of secular nationalism, and 
in the Diaspora “significant elements 
striving to find their way from the peri- 
phery of Judaism toward a center” (p- 
57). It is these elements, marginal in 
different ways, that display whatever 
spiritual creativity is to be found among 
contemporary jews. 

Meanwhile, despite these beginnings of 
hope, the two segments of contemporary 
Jewry are rapidly drifting apart. With 
the “Americanization” of American 
Jewry and what can only be called the 
“Levantization” of Israeli Jewry, “a fear- 
ful abyss is developing between Israel 
and the Diaspora” (p. 58). “The only 
common language possible is the lan- 
guage of faith,” but this language is still 
not a language readily intelligible to the 
one or the other. What is urgently need- 
ed is the integration, not the mere co- 
existence, of Israel and the Diaspora. 
From within such a unity it would prove 
possible to give Jonah’s answer to the 
world once more in its wholeness, “Is- 
rael naturally stressing the national side 
of this message, the Diaspora the uni- 
versal side” (p. 60). But this is still the 
work of the future. 

Two chapters follow, dealing primari- 
ly with the problems of theocracy and 
halakah in the State of Israel, but in 
many ways relevant to the concerns of 
Diaspora Jewry as well. Ben-Chorin is 
deeply disturbed at the Kulturkampf 
between an embattled clericalism and an 
embittered secularism that seems to be 
developing in Israel. He makes some 


well conceived suggestions for the miti- 
gation of this conflict, and for the revi- 
sion of the traditional halakah; but 
these suggestions remain no more than 
suggestions—it is hard to see how they 
could find application in the actual 
social and cultural situation in Jew- 
ish Palestine. His comments on law and 
freedom are of more direct relevance. 
Recognizing the centrality of the “law,” 
he rejects both antinomianism and le- 
galistic nomism. Faith transcends this 
dichotomy; it is “an unconditional exis- 
tential surrender into the hands of the 
living God” (p: 71), but it implies a 
responsive obedience to God's will ac- 
tualized in the deed. The unity of faith 
and deed, of faith through deed and 
deed in faith, is expressed in Torah. 
Torah, Ben-Chorin insists, is more than 
“law”; it is—and here we must aban- 
don any attempt to translate what is 
untranslatable—“Weisung.” “Die Wei- 
sung enthalt Anweisung (Gesetz) und 
Hinweis (Geschichte), Weisheit (Beleh- 
rung) und Verweis (Strafandrohung), 
Beweis (der Taten Gottes) und Erweis 
(seiner Gnade)” (p. 75). The dialectic 
within the Torah between Gesetz 
(“law,” what is objectively “set forth’’) 
and Gebot (“comandment,” what comes 
as an inner “bidding’’) is presented in 
a form that mediates between Buber 
and Rosenzweig. Personal appropriation 
is central, and “on the way from the 
periphery to the center there are many 
stations marked ‘not yet’; nevertheless, 
they are stations on the way to the law. 
The law demands decision, choice” (p. 
77). 

In the same perceptive manner, Ben- 
Chorin deals with the problem of “Bible 
and Tradition,” of the Written and the 
Oral Torah. In the Bible, he finds a 
“paradigmatic transparency” which he 
feels to be the “surest sign of its revealed 
character” (p. 85). But with the fading 
of the language of faith, an authentic 
understanding of the Bible becomes 
more and more difficult, both for the 
man (including the Jew) of the West 
and for the Jew in Israel. “Western 
man, because of his immense distance 
from biblical reality, tends to spiritual- 
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ize it; the Israeli, precisely because he 
is so close to the Bible [in language and 
use in schools], stands in danger of ban- 
alizing it” (p. 86). A genuine under- 
standing of the Bible is possible only 
by seeing it as Hetlsgeschichte, the reci- 
tal of God's encounter with his people 
in judgment, grace, and redemption. 

The last two chapters of the book be- 
long together in the single theme of call- 
ing and fulfilment. It is the vocation of 
Israel to serve as a “light unto the na- 
tions.” “This phrase of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
(Is. 49.6) . defines the existential mis- 
sion fof the people Israel] through its 
very being to illumine the darkness of 
the world and to spread the salvation of 

God to the ends of the earth” (p. 90). 

The “Jewish mission” Ben-Chorin sees 
as one directed not toward making Jews 
out of Christians, but toward bringing 
the word of God to those who have 
fallen away and have embraced the false 
gods of our secular culture. Above all, 
he feels it is the vocation of contem- 
porary Jewry to show the way to the 
“realization of God among men” (Bub- 
er) in the “realization of true commu- 
nity” in the Land of Israel. Once, Ben- 
Chorin thinks, there was fine promise 
of the actualization of this task through 
the kibbutz. “But political slogans in- 
troduced from the outside have seriously 
damaged what is germinal and new and 
have emptied it of its primary sense and 
meaning” (p. 91). 

Following Buber and Rosenzweig, but 
especially the former, Ben-Chorin dis- 
plays a keen sense of the unity of Juda- 
ism and Christianity in the cause of the 
living God of Israel. “It is the same God 
who is borne witness to in the Old and 
the New Testament, and this bond to 
the same God can unite church and 
synagogue in a new fraternal relation... 
Genuine conversation emerges from 
what is held in common: common Scrip- 
ture and common life, common need 
and common hope, and what all dis- 
course about God presupposes, the com- 
mon sinfulness and fallibility of all who 
speak and answer” (pp. 95, 105) 

The entire argument now comes to a 
conclusion long foreseen, almost preor- 


dained. Jewish faith becomes actualized 
for our time as an interpretation of his- 
tory, but history has its point of depar- 
ture and its end—the expulsion from 
Paradise, on the one side, and the king- 
dom of God, on the other (p. 108). 
Ben-Chorin has a strong sense of the 
“fallenness” of our historical existence, 
and is therefore “torn with discontent 
and possessed with an unquenchable 
thirst for the future” (Renan). This 
“thirst for the future” is the messianic 
passion, which is rightly seen as the very 
substance of Jewish existence through 
the ages, never entirely absent from the 
Jewish consciousness though often frag- 
mented and perverted by an idolatrous 
secularization. In the last analysis, all 
Jewish hope is hope in God and his ful- 
filment. Everything strains to that end, 
and in the end it is not so much religion 
as life that matters. “If only the crisis 
[of our time] will teach us that religions 
are not the last word but merely the 
first, that beyond them is not a new 
dogma but a new world, then perhaps 
out of this crisis itself, the seed of pro- 
mise may grow into a mighty tree under 
which the peoples with one mind will 
await the new day—the Day of the Lord” 
(p. 114). 
This, then, is Ben-Chorin's kerygma, 
for kerygma—proclamation—it is, what- 
ever the form in which it is presented. 
To raise matters of secondary impor- 
tance in assessing a work of this kind 
would surely be pointless. Our criticism, 
if criticism there is to be, must be di- 
rected at fundamentals. And in funda- 
mentals, I find myself almost entirely in 
agreement with Ben-Chorin. Almost, but 
not quite! I have a strong feeling that 
he has not come fully to terms with 
himself about his basic Zionist commit- 
ment. He is very generous in trying to 
understand the position and vocation of 
Diaspora Jewry, but it cannot be said 
that he succeeds. He sneers at the ‘“Tro- 
jan Horse of emancipation” (p. 15): 
should or should not the Jews of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century have 
accepted emancipation, that is, taken 
the horse into their walled city? He 
gibes at American Jews who are never 
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weary of proclaiming “We are Ameri- 
cans!” and who are proud of their pa- 
triotism (pp. 15, 16): but are not Amer- 
ican Jews Americans, and are they to 
repudiate the sentiment and responsibil- 
ities of their citizenship? ‘Taken serious- 
ly, Ben-Chorin’s line would make life 
absolutely untenable for Jews in the 
present-day world outside of Palestine. 
Is that what he has in mind? But he 
doesn’t say so; he speaks rather of the 
“coexistence” of Land and Diaspora, 
even of their “integral relation,” each 
with its own proper function and voca- 
tion. But what this implies is nowhere 
clearly faced up to in this volume. 

The trouble, I think, is double. Ben- 
Chorin falls into great confusion by 
identifying the Jew’s “folkhood”—which, 
theologically understood, is his covenan- 
tal belonging—with nationality in the 
modern sense. In spite of the first part 
of Jonah’s reply, there is no properly 
national element in Jewish existence; 
there is a “folk’’-covenantal element, 
what Ben-Chorin himself in another con- 
nection calls “volksmdssig-religids’” (p. 
58). This is not a terminological dil- 
ference; it is a difference that makes all 
the difference in the world. The Ameri- 
can Jew is by nationality an American, 
and it is the most dangerous contusion 
to pretend otherwise; he is also a ‘‘son 
of the covenant,” and it is this that, mys- 
teriously enough, gives him his Jewish 
folkhood. Aside from his covenantal 
identity, the Jew is nothing, and less 
than nothing: he has no unity, no his- 
tory, no hope, and no future. Ben-Cho- 
rin, of all people, should understand 
this, but apparently he doesn’t, at least 
not so far as one can gather from this 
book. 

This strange “oversight” is linked with 
Ben-Chorin’s two minds about the es- 
chatological significance of the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. On the one 
hand, he rebukes the synagogue for pray- 
ing for the return to Zion “as though 
nothing had happened” and expresses 
discontent with the official formula of 
the Israeli rabbinate describing the es- 
tablishment of the state as merely the 
“beginning of the redemption” (p. 52) ; 


on the other hand, he himself warns that 
the State of Israel must understand that 
it is a “state of this world” and “must 
not make pretensions to the role of state 
in the messianic sense” (p. 70). He ex- 
plicitly rejects the “identification of 
Zionism with messianism”’; indeed, he 
brands it as a “new danger” (p. 112). 
Yet are not the “ingathering of the 
exiles,” the “reintegration and restora- 
tion of Israel,” mevsianic tasks, and 
these he repeatedly describes as funda- 
mental Zionist tasks. Everything suffers 
from this two-mindedness of his, his bib- 
lical exegesis, his interpretation of his- 
tory, his view of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of contemporary Jewry. It is 
the pervasive fault of this otherwise so 
notable work. 

And yet even this major fault, as well 
as a number olf secondary difhculties to 
which I have not called attention, dis- 
appear in the face of Ben-Chorin’s deep- 
ly existential passion for God and his 
word. So God-drenched a work I have 
not read for a long time. In the end, 
it is study, prayer, and waiting on God 
to which Ben-Chorin looks. “In learn- 
ing and listening, and such listening be- 
comes prayer, lies the only possible new 
beginning for the generation of the sons 
of Israel who are returning to their fa- 
ther’s house” (p. 79). And that means 
all of us! 

WILL HERBERG 
Drew University, 
Madison, N.]. 


Gontemporary Problems in_ Religion, 
edited by Harold Basilius, Wayne State 
University Press, Detroit, Michigan 1956, 
128 Ppp- 


It is invariably dangerous to publish 
lectures in book form. Unfortunately, 
most writers reach a point of subtle im- 
morality, when the occasion to speak or 
lecture becomes merely a_ perfunctory 
gesture, negotiated without particular 
thoughtfulness or attention to posterity. 

Contemporary Problems in Religion, 
edited by Harold A. Basilius, consists 
of five lectures, delivered at Wayne Uni- 
versity on a grant from the congrega- 
tion of the late Rabbi Leo M. Franklin. 
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The unevenness of the published text 
is no doubt in large measure the conse- 
quence of each lecturer's attitude to- 
ward the spoken word, particularly the 
spoken word addressed to the audience 
ol a metropolitan university, One has 
but fifty minutes at his disposal. Does 
one exhort, analyse, define, or investi- 
gate anew? Does one wish the audience 
to depart enlightened and renewed, 
troubled and confused? Depending on 
one’s answer and intelligence, a lecture 
results. 

With the exception of the lectures of 
Paul Tillich and of A. J]. Heschel, those 
remaining appear to have chosen the 
easier way out. The lecture of Dr. Bert- 
hold on Faith and the Dilemma of the 
Educated Man reads less successfully 
than no doubt it was heard. One is con- 
vinced again that faith has something 
to offer; that man is dreadfully inept 
and limited; that a theocentric faith 
has more to commend itself than merely 
naturalistic doctrine. This is good hear- 
ing, but not unusual reading these days. 
The Spiritual Crisis and the Social Pre- 
dicament, rendered by A. Powell Davies, 
is fundamentally an appeal for the re- 
newal of the moral order, a reafhiirma- 
tion that man, however many his lapses 
of intellect and spirit, has the capacity 
to right the world without God's grace 
(since God, one gathers from Dr. Davies, 
has little visible grace to bestow). Dr. 
Harold Basilius marshals enormous ap- 
paratus to make a rather small point: 
that religion, as a cultural phenomenon, 
should be submitted to rational inves- 
tigation. Presumably Drs. Berthold, 
Davies, and Basilius have much more 
to offer than they made available in 
their lectures. We have, however, only 
the document of their spoken word, and 

promise or adumbration of the in- 
credible complexities their simplifica- 
tions of the human and religious prob- 
lem ignored. 

The lecture of A. J]. Heschel on The 
Biblical View of Reality was not only 
a good lecture, but worthwhile reading. 
There are the beginnings in this lec- 
ture of what may -well represent the di- 
rection of his unfolding thought, in part 


further exhibited in God in Search 
of Man, namely a Biblical ontology, 
The hostility to theology in Je wish 
quarters is, by and large, the hostility 
of unfamiliarity. Theology is not born 
full grown from Minerva’s head. If it 
were true that there is no classical theol- 
ogy in Judaism, this should not supply 
the occasion for Jewish thinkers to con- 
struct their Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of Un-Jewish Thinking. I, for one, 
consider it an error of the profoundest 
order that the Rabbis did not see fit to 
learn more than they did from the 
Greeks, and to admit openly more of 
what they learned. What the Greeks of- 
fered Christianity was not doctrine, but 
method. If we are able twenty centuries 
later to apply to the Bible such un-Jew- 
ish investigations as ontology and do so 
with profit we should not spare the ef- 
fort. Dr. Heshel recasts in the context 
of the Bible his concepts of wonder, 
awe, and radical amazement. ao 
ally he uses these terms descriptively, 1 

ther than analy tically. Of this danger he 
should be « areful, as the term “radical 
amazement,” for example (p. 73) , should 
have analytic properties and not merely 
a metaphoric ring. Presumably amaze- 
ment is radical when it intends an abso- 
lute ontological disjunction of man and 
the ground of Being, not merely when 
perception of ultimate truth is accom- 
panied by a drop in blood pressure or 
a clammy palm. In the latter case amaze- 


ment would not be radical, merely ab- 
normal. 


9 


-_ 


I first heard Paul Tillich lecture at 
the University of Chicago, I believe, in 
1946. The lecture was on Autonomy, 
Heteronomy and Theonomy. 1 under- 
stood relatively little of what he was say- 
ing at the time. The effect of the lec- 
ture, however, was to disconcert me, to 
shake loose a series of naive, illicit, and 
cavalier concepts that one often cherishes 
long after their utility and truth have 
withered. The lecture included in the 
present volume, Existential Analyses and 
Religious Symbols, is of precisely this 
order. I can well imagine the hundreds 
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of students and innumerable professors 
attending this lecture abandoning Pro- 
fessor Tillich to the Cave of the Winds. 
It is my hope that a few, like myself, 
will have left with that ecstasy of con- 
fusion that results in a new view or per- 


ception. Tillich’s lecture is condensed, 
tight, brilliantly textured and _illus- 
trated. This lecture, unlike the first three 


that I discussed, was written with a view 
to posterity. 

Professor Tillich is concerned to in- 
dicate the role which existential analyses 
may play in the investigation of those 
peculiar situations of man that are not 
available to traditional rationalist, es- 
sentialist treatment. Tillich shows that 
essentialist critics of such existential con- 
cepts as estrangement, alienation, anxie- 
ty, guilt, despair, miss the point when 
they describe such terms as merely psy- 
chological, and therefore capable of re- 
duction to the Cartesian-Spizonist theo- 
ry of emotions. Anxiety, for example, 
unlike fear, has no object or stimulus 
in the external world. It is anxiety, and 
not fear, precisely because it is internal, 
without object, nameless. It is no less 
genuine or authentic for that reason. 
It is precisely the experience of utter 
meaninglessness that elicits the existen- 
tial awareness. I can attest to the truth 
of this fact out of my own experience; 
for my own discovery of Judaism re- 
sulted from a protracted experience of 
complete meaninglessness and dread. I 
may now reflect on this experience with 
something approaching understanding. 
I have, in some small measure, succeeded 
in introducing a portion of that experi- 
ence to rational, philosophic control— 
but the experience of utter existential 
dread and meaninglessness I can never 
interpret by other than existential 
awareness. As Tillich goes on to show, 
every existential structure has its paral- 
lel term in theological discourse, its cor- 
relative in Biblical language. The means 
by which one correlates the existential 
analysis and the religious symbol, test- 
ing the accuracy of the symbol by its 
ability to encompass the extremity of 
the human situation, becomes the crite- 
rion of its utility or negation. What can- 
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not be forgotten is that the employment 
of the term “symbol” does not provide 
a literary excuse for its dismissal. The 
symbol is only true, in Tillich’s thought, 
if it participates in reality. Since ulti- 
mate reality cannot be named adequate- 
ly (Heschel makes this point admirably) 
the symbol becomes an instrument of 
indication, in Jaspers’ terminology, “a 
cipher of transcendence.” Classic religi- 
ous symbols do not stand inviolate. They 
are to be corrected by their relevancy 
to the existential situation. The lan- 
guage of the angels will not be amended 
from above but from below; by man, 
not God. 

Tillich’s method stands unmatched in 
contemporary discussion precisely be- 
cause he has cut through certain classic 
theological problems. It is his daring 
that is admirable. One wonders, how- 
ever, whether the fundamental utility 
of his method meets the strenuous de- 
mands of, for instance, the problem of 
revelation. Is the content of revelation 
merely the projection of the existential 
situation of man into the divine-human 
encounter? Is the person of God re- 
vealed on Sinai without self-definition? 

Tilich believes revelation is a symbol, 
participating in truth, but not itself 
truth. This may be so, yet it throws into 
jeopardy the one datum that theology 
begins with: that not only the person 
but the “will” of God is revealed. How 
does revelation, or any symbol, become 
converted into an ontological statement, 
free of symbolic distortion? It the only 
thing carried over in revelation from 
God to man is the absolute character 
of transcendence, the manifest personal- 
ity of ultimate Being, then it becomes 
extremely difhcult to speak about God, 
except by extrapolation from the human 
situation. Religion becomes, in such a 
view, but an attempt to achieve a coher- 
ent excursus of the human situation. 
This may be all we can have ultimately, 
but, in the meantime, the Bible suggests 
that in revelation, at least, more than 
that is given. 


ARTHUR COHEN 
New York, N.Y. 
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The New Testament and Rabbinic Juda- 
ism, by David Daube. Athelone Press, 
London; John De Graff, New York, 
1956. XVIII pp. & 460. 


That at least the authors of the New 
Testament were well acquainted with 
and influenced by Rabbinic Judaism is, 
of course, well known, and has been the 
subject of considerable scholarly writing. 
The five volume work (in German) of 
Strack and Billerbeck on the relation- 
ship of the New Testament to the Tal- 
mud and Midrash and W. D. Davies’ 
book, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism are 
among the best known works on the sub- 
ject. Daube, however, believes the rela- 
tionship much closer and the Rabbinic 
influence much greater than acknow!l- 
edged by other scholars. According to 
Daube, many of the concepts and lan- 
guage forms generally assumed to have 
been derived from Hellenism, actually 
were borrowed from Rabbinic Judaism, 
which, in turn, was far more subject to 
Hellenistic influences than is commonly 
believed. 

The best way to explain Daube’s the- 
sis is to cite a few specific illustrations, 
and of these, the first one given by him is 
as good as any to start with. Non-Chris- 
tian scholars generally assume that the 
idea of the Divine Conception was bor- 
rowed from Greek mythology and pop- 
ular religion,! and constituted a late 
addition under Greek influence. (Mark, 
the earliest Synoptic, has no knowledge 
of it.) It is also generally assumed, and 
not merely (as Daube suggests) by “or- 
thodox” scholars, that, whatever may 
have been the ancient folklore reflected 
in Gen. 6.1 ff, by the time of the Tan- 
naites the notion of Divine Conception 
was completely alien to Judaism. 

Not so, says Daube. The Christian 
notion of Divine Conception may well 
have come from Rabbini Judaism. He 
points to the Midrash—familiar through 
incorporation into the Haggadah: 
on “our affliction.”” The Midrash would 
have it that the phrase indicates absten- 
tion from sexual intercourse, as it is 





1 See, eg., Sandmel, A Jewish 


of the New Testament, 145-146. 


Understanding 
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written, ‘And God saw the children of 
Israel, and God knew.” What is the 


relationship between this particular af- 
fliction and God's knowing? Here is the 
answer in Daube’s own words: 


“The only satisfactory (sic) explana- 
tion seems to be that the author of 
the Midrash took ‘to know’ in the 
sexual sense. The Israelites abstained 
from marital relations. God saw their 
affliction, and he ‘knew.’ In other 
words, it may well be that, for the 
author of this Midrash, as natural 
propagation was impossible, the wom- 
en—or perhaps only the mother of 
Moses-—-conceived from God himself.? 
After all, once the Rabbis had formed 
the opinion that in consequence of 
Pharaoh's decision to kill any newborn 
sons the Israelites refrained from in- 
tercourse, they had to find some an- 
swer to the question how Moses never- 
theless came to be born in that period.” 


One wonders whether Daube wrote 
this with tongue in cheek. Except for 
the fact that it appears at the very begin- 
ning of his book, one might speculate 
that being so thoroughly immersed in 
Talmudic and Midrashic learning, he 
consciously or unconsciously made use 
of the Rabbinic device of awakening 
students’ flagging interest by making 
some particularly outlandish statement 
—although it must be said that Daube’s 
extremely interesting book requires no 
such artificial stimulant. 

This is undoubtedly the mast radical 
illustration of Daube’s thesis and it 
would be unfair to judge the whole 
book by this one instance. The follow- 
ing is a sampling of the more moderate 
suggestions made by Daube. 

The rending of the veil of the Temple 
when Jesus died (Mark 15.38) may be 
traced to the Rabbinic requirement to 
rend one’s clothes on an occasion of 
deep sorrow, such as the death of a par- 





2 The fact that the quoted verse appears in 
Exodus (2.25) after the birth of Moses (2.2) 
presents no difficulty to Daube. 


He simply 
applies the Talmudic principle that there is 
no before and after in the Torah. 
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ent or teacher, the utterance of blas- 
phemy,* or the burning of a Scroll of 
Law. (Moed Katan, 25b-26a; Sanhedrin, 
Ch. 7, Mishnah 5.) The catechism em- 
ployed in the conversion of Christians 
was similar in form and content and 
grew out of a pattern of instruction pre- 
scribed by the Talmud for conversion 
to Judaism. In the latter, as in the 
former, the essential rite was not sacri- 
fice nor even circumcision, but immer- 
sion, which was not merely a levitical 
cleasing from quasi-physical impurity 
but a spiritual purification. In the Tal- 
mud and Midrash, as in the New Testa- 
ment, the convert upon coming up from 
immersion was as one newly born or 
separated from the grave. (Yebamoth 
47a ff.) 

The New Testament relates (Matt. 
22.15 ff: Mark 12.15 ff) that four ques- 
tions were put to Jesus on a particular 
occasion: Is it lawful to give tribute to 
Caesar? If a widow marry several broth- 
ers in succession whose wife will she be 
at the resurrection? Which is the most 
important commandment? Since David 
in Psalms 110.1 calls the Messiah his 
“Lord,” how can the Messiah be the son 
of David? These four questions reflect 
the four types of questions —~halakha, 
boruth (ridicule), derech eretz and hag- 
gada—characterizing the twelve questions 
(three sets of four) put to R. Joshua 
ben Hanniah by the Alexandrians (Nid- 
dah 69b ff.) and the four questions put 
to (or, in the case of the fourth son, 
in behalf of) the four sons of the Pass- 
over Haggadah and the Midrash on 
which it i: based. 

The ancient hymn, En Kelohenu, a 
familiar part of the Sabbath service, con- 
tains four verses of equal length all in 
the third person. (“None is like our 
God,” et Who is like our God, etc.; 
We thank our God, etc.; Blessed is our 
God, etc.”) These are followed by a 
concluding verse which is longer than 
the rest and which is in the second per- 
son. (“Thou art our God, etc.) This 
3’ That this requirement was known to the au- 
thors of Matthew and Mark is clear. Matt. 
26.65; Mark 14.63. 


set the pattern for the Beautiudes as set 
forth in Matthew (5.11 ff). All but the 
last are more or less of equal length and 
are in the third person, (“Blessed are 
the poor, etc.”). The last is longer than 
the others and is in the second person. 
(“Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, etc.’’) | 

According to Talmudic law, the dis- 
figurement of a corpse and particularly 
the breaking of his bones constituted a 
niwwul or disgrace. (Baba Bathra 154a 
ff; Hullin 11b.) Moreover, according to 
some Rabbis, a corpse whose bones were 
damaged might not be able to arise at 
all at the resurrection. (Gen. Rabba, 
32.26; Lev. Rabba 19.23.) It was this 
horror of niwwul that induced John to 
emphasize that the bones of the crucified 
Jesus were not broken. (John 19.31-36.) 

These illustrations should give a fair 
idea of Daube’s thesis. As is to be ex- 
pected of so competent and thorough a 
scholar, he generally avoids dogmatism 
and is liberal with phrases such as “it 
is probable,” “it may be,” “it seems 
that,” etc. Nevertheless, he leaves little 
doubt that he is convinced of the cor- 
rectness of his propositions. 

With so many different instances there 
can be no single judgment or overall 
evaluation. In some instances, Daube 
makes out a reasonably pla isible case. 
Others are as unconvincing as the at- 
tribution of the birth of Moses to Di- 
vine Conception. There are, however, 
two major difficulties applicable to the 
whole book. 

In the first place, Daube almost com- 
pletely ignores the Dead Sea Scrolls. (He 
does devote a bare page and one or two 
incidental references to the Zadokite 
Fragments.) There are two or three 
minor references to the Manual of Dts- 
cipline and offe to the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary. This is understandable inas- 
much as the book is based on a series 
of lectures delivered in 1951-52, and the 
author, in his Preface, explains that he 
has not been able to consider more re- 
cent literature before the present pub- 
lication of the book. Nevertheless, his 
optimistic “impression” that 
research (about the Scrolls) 


“modern 
tends to 
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support (his) approach” is seriously 
open to question. 

For example, Daube explains the state- 
ment of Jesus at the Last Supper that 
he will not drink wine again until the 
coming of the future kingdom (Matt. 
26.29; Mark 14.25) as referring to the 
fourth cup of the Passover seder which 
Jesus refrained from drinking. He sug- 
gests also that the incident of the dis- 
ciples falling asleep in Gethsemane and 
Jesus’ reprimanding them for it (Matt. 


26.40 ff: Mark 14.37 ff) must be under- 


stood in the light of the rule stated by 
R. Jose ben Halaphta (Pesahim Ch. 10 
Mishnah 8) regarding resumption of the 
seder if some member of the company 
dozes or falls into a deep sleep. Cer- 
tainly the cogency that this suggestion 
may have had at a time when it was 
universally assumed that the Last Sup- 
per was a Passover seder is weakened 
by the strong possibility arising out of 
the Scrolls that it was not a Passover 


seder but an Essenic sacramental meal. 


(According to John, it should be re- 
called, it could not have been a seder 
since it occurred on the night betore 
Passover eve, and the Scrolls seem to 
indicate that John was the earliest ra- 
ther than, as commonly supposed, the 
last of the Gospels. 

An even more serious difficulty arises 
out of chronology. Measured from Si- 
mon the Just and Antigonus of Soho 
to the completion of the Talmud, the 
period of “Rabbinic Judaism,” as the 
term is used by Daube, extends over 
some seven or eight centuries. The 
New Testament was written some time 
around the middle of this period. Daube 
quotes indiscriminately from Rabbis who 
lived throughout the period, after as 
well as before, New Testament times. 
Daube recognizes the difficulty and seeks 
to meet it by the argument, repeated at 
frequent intervals throughout the book, 
that a statement made by a Rabbi in 
the post-New Testament period must 
have been only the expression of an 
existing unarticulated tradition or prac- 
tice. 

This is undoubtedly true in many 
cases. However, in respect to Rabbinic 


statements not attributed to other Rab- 
bis, it is generally impossible to say 
whether the speaker is reporting a tradi- 
tion or making an original contribu- 
tion, whether he speaks as an_his- 
torian or legislator. Moreover, even if 
it be assumed the former is the case, 
it is still impossible to judge how far 
back the tradition goes. Even traditional 
concepts and practices must start some 
time, and we have no way of knowing 
how many of those relied upon by 
Daube started after the completion of 
the New Testament. 

Having said all this, it is only fair to 
add that The New Testament and Rab- 
binic Judaism is not merely an interest- 
ing but a fascinating book that excites 
the imagination and continually pro- 
vokes mental counter-argument. Ap- 
proached with caution, if not skepti- 
cism, it is very much worthwhile read- 
ing. 

LEO PFEFFER 
New York, N.Y. 


The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. 
Volume I, by Harry Austryn Wolfson, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1956, pp. xxviii & 635. 

Every one who is lu enough to 
have been a student at a great univer- 
sity or, better still, to have been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of such an institution 
of higher learning will have become ac- 
quainted with the accomplishments of 
a number of remarkably learned men. 
But there are different kinds of learn- 
ing or of combinations of learning with 
other qualities, and these make for vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness and extent 
of influence upon the history of scholar- 
ship. My own experience has been that 
there are at least seven rather easily re- 
cognizable varieties of scholars, and 
these may be roughly described as fol- 
lows. (1) the learned but unsystematic 
or inarticulate; (2) the learned and sys- 
tematic but pedestrian; (3) the learned, 
systematic and sometimes acute but un- 
imaginative or uninspired; (4) the 
learned and brilliant but unsound or 
unclear; (5) the learned, sound and 
clear but unimaginative; (6) the learned, 
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sound, clear and moderately imagina- 
tive but not penetrating; (7) the learn- 
ed, sound, clear, systematic, penetrating 
and imaginative. It is to the seventh and 
empyrean-like class that Professor Harry 
Wolfson triumphantly belongs, together 
with only a few other scholars out of 
the many all over the world who are 
carrying on researches in the history of 
thought. 

As most readers of this journal prob- 
ably know, the present volume is one 
of two which together form the third 
unit in a series of about twelve dealing 
with “the structure and growth of phil- 
osophic systems from Plato to Spinoza.” 
The other two units so far published are 
the two-volume Spinoza and the two- 
volume Philo. Most readers also prob- 
ably know that Wolfson’s method is 
somewhat more daring than conven- 
tional ones. As he has formmulated it 
in the Philo volume (I,106—repeated in 
the Preface to the present volume, p. 
vii), he has sought “to uncover these 
[philosopher's] unuttered thoughts, to 
reconstruct the latent processes of rea- 
soning that always lie behind uttered 
words, and to try to determine the true 
meaning of what is said by tracing back 
the story of how it came to be said, and 
why it is said in the manner in which 
it is said.” 

It may be remembered that in the 
Philo volumes Wolfson argued with full 
detail and persuasive clarity that Philo 
was the founder of the tradition of med- 
ieval religious philosophy embodied in 
Christian, Jewish and Muslim scholas- 
ticism, and that this tradition was fatal- 
ly undermined only after an interval of 
sixteen centuries by the heretical Spi- 
noza. 

As in the preceding volumes, so in 
the present one, Wolfson has lightened 
the work of readers and reviewers by 
providing a detailed and perspicuous 
table of contents. In addition he has 
outlined in less than a paragraph (p. 
vii) the relation of these contents to 
those of the Philo volumes. “The first 
volume of the work on the Church Fa- 
thers now before the reader corresponds 
to three chapters (I-IV) out of the 
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twelve which constitute the first volume 
on Philo, and of the three problems 
dealt with in this volume, only the first 
—Faith and Reason—may be considered 
as a direct development, with some vari- 
ations, to be sure, of the problem as pre- 
sented in Philo; the other two problems 
—Trinity and Incarnation—have an ori- 
gin and history apart from Philo. 

Some of the richness of material, scope 
of treatment and closeness of texture in 
exposition can be had by a perusal of 
the chapter and section headings of the 
four Parts of this volume. (The mere 
listing of these headings and titles would 
consume a page of print.) 

The first question likely to occur to 
a prospective reader is: How does Wolf- 
son’s work significantly differ from the 
large number of Dogmengeschichten 
written by such authorities as Harnack, 
Batiffol, Tixeront, Loofs and others 
whose names are familiar even to those 
with only a general knowledge of Patris- 
tic thought? The answer to this natural 
and justified question which a non-spe- 
cialist like the present reviewer ventures 
to give is that Wolfson’s exposition is 
distinguished from these others by the 
following characteristics: (a) it recon- 
structs the “latent thought-processes” of 
some of the Church Fathers more fully 
and apparently more successfuly than 
earlier works; (b) it makes clearer the 
relation of various Patristic doctrines to 
those of the chief pagan Greek philoso- 
phers, of Hellenistic Jewish writers gen- 
erally, and of Philo in particular; (c) 
it reveals with dazzling clarity the struc- 
ture of Patristic philosophy as a whole; 
(d) and at the same time it gives proper 
lighting to many details of this struc- 
ture that are often left in penumbral 
darkness in the sketches drawn by other 
scholars. 

Assuming, however, that readers of 
this journal are chiefly interested in 
those areas more obviously connected 
with Jewish theological doctrines or at- 


titudes, since, as we all recognize, Jew- 


ish theology until the Middle Ages was 
far less systematic than Christian, I shall 
comment on those passages in which the 
Jewish, 


resemblances or contrasts 
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chiefly Philonic, ideas about God, Man 
and the World are most memorably for- 
mulated by the author. 

At the very outset, one is impressed 
by the conciseness and authoritativeness 
of Wolfson’s treatment of allegorical 
methods in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. He does well to remind us (p. 11) 
that the great Protestant th. alr d 
Harnack had earlier recognized that by 
the time of Clement of Alexandria (end 
of second century) “ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity reached the stage that Judaism 
had attained in Philo, and no doubt 
the latter exercised great influence over 
him (Clement).” But few if any Chris- 
tian scholars have, I think, so fully doc- 
umented the indebtedness of so many 
Church Fathers to Philo of Alexandria 
as has Wolfson in this volume. He goes 
on to say even more confidently (p. 17) 
that “if from the various writings of 
the philosophic Fathers we cull charac- 
teristic passages to construct a concep- 
tion of Scripture and philosophy and 
their relation to each other which was 
held in common by all of them, that 
common conception would be exactly 
like that held by Philo and the other 
Hellenistic Jewish philosophers and also 
that of Paul.” 

In his chapter on the allegorical meth- 
od he gives a valuable summary of the 
devices found among pagans, Palestinian 
and Hellenistic Jewish writers to bring 
out what they imagined to be the eso- 
teric meanings of religious texts, and 
also the reflexions or modifications of 
these devices found in the writings of 
the New Testament and the Church Fa- 
thers, which he calls “the adventual, the 
eschatological, the pre-existentiai, and 
the moral” kinds of allegory (p. 43). 
In the same chapter, Wolfson shows in 
detail and with characteristic thorough- 
ness the various ways in which the exe- 
getical methods used by Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen were influenced 
by that of Philo. “Nothing new hap- 
pened thereatter among the Fathers with 
regard to scriptural interpretation” (p. 
64). In this connection | must confess 
with some embarrassment and consider- 
able surprise to having learned from 


Wolfson (p. 71) something that I had 
not been aware of in the course of many 
years work on Philo, namely that “the 
term ‘allegory, as an exegetical term, 
is introduced by Philo. Before him it 
was used only as a rhetorical term.” Pos- 
sibly this fact had been established by 
earlier scholars but I do not recall hav- 
ing seen it mentioned. 

As an introduction to the exposition 
of Patristic views on the relation of 

Faith to philosophy or reason, it is help- 
ful to have the explanation (p. 101) 
that “the Fathers, all starting with the 
common principle of the subordination 
of philosophy to Scripture, fell into 
three groups with regard to the nature 
of that subordination. According to one 
group, simple faith in the teaching of 
Scripture is sufficient... According to a 
second group, the highest kind of faith 
is rational faith, and consequently, while 
simple faith has merit, faith supported 
by philosophic demonstrations has great- 
er merit. According to a third group, 
simple faith and rational faith are of 
equal merit.” 

The “single faith” and “double faith” 
theories of early Fathers like Tertullian, 
Origen, Clement and Augustine make 
up what might easily become a long and 
involved theme, especially when an at- 
tempt is made to relate them to the 
theories of earlier philosophers like Aris- 
totle and the Stoics, on the one hand, 
and to those of Philo and Paul on the 
other hanu. But, as always, Wolfson 
leads the reader through this “perilous 
maze” with reassuring calmness and 
sense of direction. There is, however, a 
moment of sheer absentmindedness that 
may prove confusing to some readers, 
and in the interest of clarification—pend- 
ing correction in the second edition of 
this work—the reader’s attention may be 
called to this slip. According to p. 138, 
Tertullian believed that rational de- 
monstration diminishes the merit of 
faith if it precedes it, but not if it fol- 
lows it. On p. 139 we read that a state- 
ment of Gregory the Great “reflects the 


view otf Tertullian, namely, that rational 
demonstration diminishes the merit of 
faith only when it follows it but not 
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when it precedes it.” Obviously the au- 
thor has here made a mechanical slip, 
and the damage can easily be undone 
by transposing the verbs “follows” and 
“precedes” in the second passage. (In- 
cidentally there are very few slips or 
misprints, surprisingly few, considering 
the size of the volume, but there is one 
habit of the author that might well be 
coniected in the interest of what might 
be called “immediate clarity’ in con- 
trast to the “further’’ or “higher clarity” 
of his philosophical style. In many cases 
he omits quotation marks around tech- 
nical terms and thus momentarily dis- 
turbs even a careful reader, as when, 
for example, he writes (p. 113, 11.4 ff£.), 
“he says that faith is a vehement assump- 
tion... assumption itself being used by 
him, etc.” 

With chapter VII we get to Part Two 
on the Trinity and Logos. Here we deal 
with problems as complicated as any in 
non-mathematical systems of thought, 
but again we enter a “perilous maze” 
with confidence that Wolfson will lead 
us safely through it because of his earlier 
successes in anatomizing Philo’s specula- 
tions about the Logos and the doctrines 
of medieval Muslim, Jewish and Chris- 
tian scholastics concerning the attributes 
of God. 

I shall try merely to illustrate some 
aspects of his patiently and cunningly 
contrived argument which has been put 
together piece by piece either from ex- 
plicitly worded sources or from premises 
cleverly drawn out from their conceal- 
ment in the wings or the arriére plan 
of the stage of Patristic thought. 

To the problem of the origin of 
the Christian baptismal formula, Wolf- 
son has contributed the plausible 
suggestion that the formulate “in the 
name of [Jesus Christ]’’ and “ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Spirit” reflect 
various phrases used in the Jewish bap- 
tism of Gentile converts according to 
hints scattered in Talmudic sources. 
This discussion leads to one concerning 
the development of trinitarian concepts 
in the primitive Church, from which it 
emerges that Matthew and Luke identify 
the Holy Spirit with Paul's pre-existent 


Christ, while John identifies the pre- 
existent Messiah with the Philonic 
Logos. 

The relation of the Philonic Logos 
to the Logos of the Johannine prologue 
has long been a matter of scholarly 
Auseinandersetzungen but, here again, 
Wolfson has contributed something new, 
thanks to his combination of a unique 
insight into the thought-processes of 
Philo and the Rabbis as well as Plato, 
Aristotle and the Stoics with an uncanny 
flair for discovering subterranean asso- 
ciations (like a Freudian detective, one 
is tempted to say). 

Moving on serenely he proceeds to 
show (pp. 192 ff.) that the Greek Fa- 
thers from Justin to Clement as well 
as the Latin Father Lactantius apparent- 
ly identified the Johannine Logos with 
the Philonic Logos, and seem to have 
known of Philo’s twofold stage theory of 
the pre-existent Logos (as first within 
and then separated from the mind of 
God). For good measure, he throws in 
some comments on the resemblance of 
Plotinus’ concept of Nous to Origen’s 
concept of the Logos. Incidentally, fur- 
ther on (p. 250) Wolfson shows from 
a passage in Cyril that the soul in Neo 
platonism has the same position as the 
ioly Spirit in Christianity (a point 
which | had always suspected but had 
not been able to document). 

Unobtrusively tucked away on this 
same page is the important statement 
that “The survival of the old Pauline 
tradition about the identification of the 
Holy Spirit with the pre-existent Christ 
... together with the need of explaining 
the unity within the Trinity by a unity 
of rule... tended to abolish any dis- 
tinction of function between the three 
members of the Trinity.” 

In the chapter on the Logos and the 
Platonic Ideas, in which Wolfson again 
makes a number of original and illumi- 
nating observations, we are shown in 
what way Clement interpreted Plato in 
terms of Philo, this being part of a 


closely woven argument designed to 


show how the various views of pagans, 
Jews and primitive Christians concern- 
ing the nature of the mind and its rela- 
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tion to the intelligible world were com- 
bined by the Fathers into a limited 
number of philosophical systems that 
conditioned their theological thinking. 
Wolfson summarizes his conclusions in 
a relatively brief passage (pp. 285-286), 
part of which reads as follows. 

“The Christian Logos retained its 
original Philonic character as the place 
of the intelligible world or the totality 
of ideas. But inasmuch as they differ 
from Philo in their conception of the 
relation of the Logos to God, tify may 
be said to differ from him also in their 
conception of the relation of the ideas 
to God. To Philo, the Logos during its 
second stage of existence is a creation 
of God and so are also the ideas within 
the Logos, and hence the ideas during 
their second stage of existence cannot 
be said to be in God. To the Fathers, 
however, both to those who followed 
Philo in his twofold stage theory and 
to those who adopted a single stage 
theory, the Logos is never a creation of 
God, it is always God, and hence in 
that sense the ideas can be said to be 
always in God. But still, inasmuch as 
to all of them the Logos as a person, 
either only during its second stage of 
existence or during its entire single 
stage of existence, is distinct from God 
the Father, the ideas in the Logos may 
in that sense be also said to be distinct 
from God the Father.” 

At first sight this discussion may seem 
to be rather narrowly metaphysical and 
not obviously relevant to the main con- 
cern of religious philosophy. But any- 
one with even a slight knowledge of 
medieval philosophy will recognize its 
importance for an understanding of 
many of the arguments about which, 
later on, the various scholastics of all 
three faiths were divided, especially in 
connection with the idea 
tent Torah or Logos or Koran. 

Since Parts Three and Four of this 
rich volume are of more interest to 
students of Christian philosophy and 
Dogmengeschichte than, one would sup- 
pose, to readers of this journal, I shall 
not attempt to summarize even a por- 
tion of their contents. I shall, 


of a pre-exis- 


there- 


fore, conclude this partial review by sug- 
gesting that those readers who are par- 
ticularly interested in the history of 
ideas and at the same time appreciate 
the esthetic appeal of a mathematically 
“elegant” demonstration as given by a 
master of both analytic and synthetic 
method—that they reward themselves for 
many hours spent in reading pedestrian 
histories of philosophy by settling down 
to read Wolfson’s book. The curious 
thing about his writing is that it is most 
learned and most closely reasoned but 
at the same time is most transparent and 
most readable. He is really a kind of 
philosophical prestidigitator but unlike 
most of these light-fingered performers, 
he also explains how he does his tricks. 

Perh: aps, however, I have done the au- 
thor an injustice by stressine the esthetic 
aspects of his performance. If so, I ask 
pardon because I think it only fair to 
make it equally clear that Wolfson fully 
appreciates the seriousness with which 
generations of educated men have taken 
these problems of religious philosophy, 
and he has dedicated himself with equal 
seriousness (resolved to “scorn delights 
and live laborious days’) to his monu- 
mental task. 


RALPH MARCUS 
University of Chicago 


An Old Faith in the New 


World, by 
David and 


‘Tamar de Sola Pool, pub- 
lished by the Columbia U niversity Press, 


New York, 1955, 613 pp. Memoirs of 
American Jews, 1775-1865, by Jacob 
Rade, 


Marcus, published by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1955, Vol. 1, 401 pp.; Vol. 
2, 285 pp. 


The recovery of the past, the quick- 
ening of the olden days into a throb- 
bing, breathing life is a_ skill rarely 
found among serious historians today. It 
is usually reserved for the dilettantes 
who turn out historical fiction with one 
eye on the best-seller lists and the other 
on Hollywood. Two recent works in the 
held of American Judaica enter their 
claims, however, as purveyors of a living 
past. One consists of a chronicle of three 
centuries of Shearith Israel Congrega- 
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tion written by the rabbi and his wife, 
Dr. and Mrs. David de Sola Pool under 
the title of An Old Faith in the New 
World. The second is the first two of 
three volumes of Memoirs of American 
Jews 1775-1865, edited by Jacob Rader 
Marcus, Adolph S. Ochs professor of 
Jewish History at the Cincinnati divi- 
sion of the Hebrew Union College-]ew- 
ish Institute of Religion. 

Numerous histories inspired by the 
centennials of congregations have ap- 
peared in recent years. They differ from 
the work of the Pools not only because 
of the briefer historical span they cover, 
but because of the fact that in many 
cases they fail to reflect the brilliant skill 
the husband and wife team has dis- 
played in its account. Other synagogues 
have not been fortunate enough to have 
David and Tamar de Sola Pool as their 
chroniclers. 

It is an engrossing story that the Pools 
tell. They begin with the arrival of the 
first bedraggled settlers in 1654 and re- 
count the vicissitudes of a struggling 
Colonial community. Much of the mate- 
rial is not only new but fascinating. 
Even readers with a background in 
American Jewish history will encounter 
facts which are new and arresting. 

It is a strange experience to learn of 
the appearance olf an anonymously is- 
sued prayer book in 1761 which con- 
tained the ritual for the High Holy 
Days—in English. This was the first Jew- 
ish prayer book to appear in English 
anywhere, and one can well sympathize 
with the consternation in proper circles 
in London over the omission of the He- 
brew. Yet the purpose of the volume was 
commendable, namely, to increase the 
understanding of the prayers which were 
chanted in the ancient tongue. More- 
over, the translator who was probably 
the learned bachelor layman, Isaac Pin- 
to, expressed his “desire to preserve it 
[the Hebrew language], in firm persua- 
sion that it will again be reestablished 
in Israel.” This was a testimony of the 
faith he had in the culture of his fore- 
fathers. 

We learn that the school goes back 
to the time when all education in New 
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York was under denominational aus- 
pices. It was already in existence when 
the earliest extant minutes of the con- 
gregation speak of its teacher in 1728. 
When the state began to interest itself 
in the schooling of children, the con- 
gregation in 1811 petitioned for a sub- 
sidy to provide for its poor scholars, and 
received a grant from the authorities. 
State aid was extended as late as 1870. 
Here is church and state indeed! 

The congregation’s policy on prose- 
lytes is worth noting. From the eigh- 
teenth century on, petitions asking for 
conversion to Judaism met a uniform 
rejection. One pathetic request came 
from James Foster who had come to 
New York in 1788 seeking admission to 
the Jewish fold. Since his pleas had been 
rejected, he asked the trustees to give 
him a letter of recommendation to the 
synagogue authorities in Amsterdam. 
This humble boon was granted, and we 
may presume that Foster entered the 
covenant of Abraham in the Nether- 
lands. Down to our own day, Shearith 
Israel has closed its doors to those who 
would find a haven beneath the wings 
of the Shekhinah. 

Sketches of the colorful personalities 
who have been identified with the con- 
gregation are included in the book. Some 
readers will be surprised to find Gus- 
tavus Poznanski in the list. From 1834 
to 1836 he served as shohet and assisted 
in conducting the services on the High 
Holy Days. Then he was elected chazan 
by Congregation Beth Elohim of Char- 
leston. In that capacity he spearheaded 
the movement for Reform in that con- 
gregation and made the famous declara- 
tion that Charleston was their Jerusalem 
and America their Palestine. When his 
years of service in Charleston had been 
completed, Posnanski returned to New 
York with his family in 1865, and, no 
doubt to the surprise of the trustees, 
the erstwhile leader of Reform applied 
for seats in Shearith Israel. The officials 
hesitated, “but on more mature consid- 
eration” they acceded to his request. 


In a number of particulars the Pools 
hesitate to tell the unvarnished truth. 
loss to understand, for exam- 


One is ata 
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ple, why the Dutch Reformed divine, 
Johannes Megapolensis “should be re- 
membered in friendship ... by Catholics 
and jews.” The church leader was an 
unrelieved bigot who hated the usuri- 
ous, blasphemous Jews and protested 
against their presence in the Colony. 

The study of the synagogue has been 
least successful in portraying the cur- 
rent make-up of the congregation, its 
philosophy and its trends. One misses an 
insight into its religious education pro- 
gram particularly. How does it differ in 
its training policies from other Ortho- 
dox synagogues of our day? To what ex- 
tent has its curriculum been modified 
during the last two centuries? 

Professor Marcus has not confined 
himself to a single congregation, but has 
made the whole American scene his par- 
ish. He has worked the rich vein of 
reminiscences collected from Jews who 
took part in the shaping of the nation 
from the outbreak of the Revolution to 
the end of the Civil War. Most of them 
came from Europe. The majority were 
business people who began at the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder and struggled 
to ascend to the top where they might 
enjoy ease and security. Many succeeded 
in improving their lot, but some be- 
longed to the incompetent and improvi- 
dent who never made good in their new 
and alien home. 

The bulk of the selections belong to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
They present a variety of fascinating 
materials that reveal the unfolding page- 
ant of America through Jewish eyes. 
The drama found in the various narra- 
tives offers a rich feast without the tire- 
some repetition of parallel situations. 
This is no accident, but the result of 
careful editing on the part of the com- 
piler. 

A number of the writers, among them 
Captain Mordecai Myers, veteran of the 
War of 1812, omit all reference to their 
Jewish identity. At first blush, one ques- 
tions the good sense of including their 
memoirs in a collection such as this. 
Then one realizes that such authors are 
typical of a vast body of Jewish citizens 
in the United States a century ago, who 


made every effort to erase the marks of 
their Jewish origin. They went native 
and their descendants properly belong 
to the vast Gentile majority today. 

One of the best of the writers was 
Raphael Jacob Moses of Columbus, 
Georgia, who furnishes us with an en- 
grossing account of his youth in Phila- 
delphia and his adventures as lawyer in 
a frontier Florida community. With the 
coming of the Civil War he entered the 
Confederate Army and had an oppor- 
tunity to observe Robert E. Lee at close 
range. At the end of the War he was 
called on to guard $40,000 in gold and 
defend it from covetous and desperate 
Confederate soldiers who wished to take 
it over. 

Among the writers in the Union 
Army was August Bondi, the only one 
of the Jewish Forty- Fighters to leave us 
his reminiscences. Born in Vienna, he 
had gone out to bloody Kansas and 
fought in the border war along with Old 
John Brown. When Lincoln called for 
volunteers to serve against the South, 
Bondi left his wife and family to enlist 
because he thought it his duty as a Jew 
to fight in defense of the freedom he en- 
joyed. Not all the Jewish soldiers felt 
as he did. There was one man in his 
company who insisted he was a Hun- 
garian and not a Jew. When he died of 
gangrene a Hebrew lettér was found 
written by the parents of this man re- 
minding him of the date of the Holy 
Days. 

In a different vein were the extracts 
from a book on old St. Paul written by 
Amelia Ullman. She told of the long 
voyage up the Mississippi which she 
took from St. Louis in 1855 and of the 
newly estblished community which she 
found on her arrival in Minnesota. 
There were as yet no comfortable homes 
available and the families had to live 
amid filth and bedbugs. There followed 
the long winter with its sub-zero tem- 
peratures and its deep snow when they 
were virtually cut off from the world. 
It took a measure of courage in those 
days to go as a pioneer to the North- 
west. 

Some of the names like that of Mor- 
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decai Manuel Noah are comparatively 
well known. Noah was dramatist and 
Tammany leader, newspaper editor and 
proto-Zionist. As consul to Tunis he, a 
Jew, was sent as the representative of 
the United States to a Moslem country. 
Then suddenly he was dismissed for rea- 
sons of religion. His statement which 
criticized the American government for 
being swayed by credal considerations is 
worth quoting in view of the policy of 
our State Department to send no Jew- 
ish members of the armed forces to Sau- 
di-Arabia. 


Noah said: “If we once establish dis- 
tinctions of religion in the appoint- 
ment of our officers abroad, we shall 
not dare to send a Catholic to Eng- 
land, a Protestant to France, or a Jew 
to Spain. Instead of shaming, by our 
liberality, and by the force of our 
noble institutions, these unworthy and 
destructive prejudices, we shall nour- 


ish them by the example unworthy 
jot] freemen and shall, in time, for- 
get that distinction in religion, rank, 
rights, opinions, and privileges, are 
all absorbed in the honorable name 
of American. That should be the only 
passport which he should bear about 
him, who serves his country on a for- 
eign mission. His conscience should 
be shielded from the dark scrutiny of 
bigoted power, and considered as a 
private affair, between his God and 
himself.” 


The works of Marcus and the Pools 
belong to a select collection of outstand- 
ing works in the field of American Jew- 
ish history. Nor should they be left un- 
tended on the bookshelves. They de- 
serve to be read. 


ABRAM VosSSEN GOODMAN 


Lawrence, N. Y. 








COMMUNICATION 


Editors, Judaism: 


Rabbi Steven S. Schwarzschild’s recent 
article (Judaism, Spring 1956 issue) ad- 
vocating a return to the belief in a per- 
sonal Messiah, moves the writer to 
counter his challenge. My purpose is not 
to convince any one to believe in the 
Messianic Age in preference to a per- 
sonal Messiah, but rather to clarify why 
such a belief does recommend itself to 
many liberal Jews. 

. Much of the liberal Jewish thought 
in the nineteenth century was charac- 
terized by the easy optimism described 
by Rabbi Schwarzschild. But simply be- 
cause the period which gave birth to 
the doctrine of The Messianic Age hap- 
ped to be of this type, does not mean 
that this attitude was or remains the de- 
cisive cause for formulating this princi- 
ple. This clearly has not been demon- 
strated. One could just as easily assert 
that an age of pessimism, such as the 
one we are living through today, might 
give rise to adherence to a doctrine of 
the personal Messiah. Following two 
World Wars and crushed hopes, we 
would indeed be ripe tor a miraculous 
answer to our problems in the shape of 
a supernatural Messiah. 

It is asserted by Rabbi Schwarzschild 
that the chief formulators of the doc- 
trine of The Messianic Age believed in 
its immanent realization. Yet Herman 
Cohen, who believed in this principle, 
held that its fulfillment was contained 
in infinity. The task of building it was 
an endless one. Herman Cohen main- 
tained his faith in The Messianic Age 
because it was a principle founded, not 
on the subjective feelings of optimism 
or pessimism, but rather upon the strong 
foundations of reason and logical anal- 
ysis. 

The belief or disbelief in 
sianic 


The Mes- 
Age must ultimately be based 


upon its acceptability to intelligence and 
reason. The decisive argument against 
the personal Messiah was that directed 
against his miraculous nature. The per- 
sonal Messiah, a descendant of the 
House of David, was to usher in Utopia, 
which historically connoted the breaking 
of all nature law. Nature, herself, was to 
become a part of the moral realm. This 
transformation of nature is certainly not 
an evolutionary event, a difference in 
degree, but rather a revolutionary oc- 
curence, a difference in kind. 

To say as Rabbi Schwarzschild does, 
that it is difficult to understand why 
the attainment of The Messianic Age 
by many men is no less miraculous than 
its attainment by a personal Messiah is 
to completely miss the point. The Mes- 
sianic Age, depending for its realization 
upon the cooperative effort of mankind, 
is still governed by natural law. Man- 
kind remains subject to human limita- 
tions. It is only comparatively better 
and not absolutely ideal. The concept 
of a personal Messiah is usually linked 
with a supernatural state. That Mali- 
monides has combined the concept of 
the personal Messiah in an age gov- 
erned by natural law, in a unique man- 
ner, is the exception that proves the 
rule... 

[he objection that The Messianic Age 
is a lifeless abstraction when compared 
to the concrete personality of the Mes- 
siah, too, appears questionable upon 
closer examination. The Messianic Age 
is no mere disembodied entity but ra- 
ther becomes the concrete task of mil- 
lions of dedicated persons. It is an ideal 
which inspires the hearts of individuals 
and calls for a deeply personal relation 
to achieve its implementation. Manifest- 
ly, a believer in a personal God can 
pl: ace a whole-hearted faith in The Mes- 
sianic Age. In fact, the basis upon which 
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he can do so is the Bible itself. The 
Bible contains two types of visions of 
the end of days. One revolves about the 
personality of the Messiah and the oth- 
er, The Messianic Age, (Isaiah, ch.2). 

The terms of a completely natural 
struggle, that is, one in which man de- 
pends upon his own capacities for attain- 
ing The Messianic Age, his achievement 
can only be partial when measured in 
terms of the Utopian ideal. Only God 
can embrace infinity and perfection. If 
by His grace He grants us Utopia, does 
he need a Messiah of the House of David 
to bring it into effect? If one should 
believe in such a miraculous break with 
natural law which poses many problems, 


why should God work through an inter- 
mediary? On the principle of Occam's 
razor of economy of explanation, a per- 
sonal Messiah becomes superfluous. 
The Reform movement, in returning 
to tradition, must exercise critical stand- 
ards of judgment to ascertain what is 
meaningful to the modern Jew. It must 
be sure that it is not merely drifting 
back into a time honored conventional 
belief. As for me, the concept of The 
Messianic Age combines the best in tra- 
dition with intelligent critical thinking. 


CHAPLAIN HersBeERT H. ROSE 


Kessler Air Force Base, Mississippi 
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